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THE ART AMAT 








THE NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 








R. MACMONNIES’ 
four-horse bronze 
chariot with winged 
figures of Fame for 
grooms and triumph- 
ant Columbia for char- 
ioteer certainly does 
something toward im- 
proving the appear- 
ance of the arch which 
: it surmounts. But the 
entire monument still looks squat and heavy. 
It will probably continue to look so even when 
the side groups, emblematical of America’s 
victories on land and sea, are in position. The 
arch will then be a support for some excellent 
sculpture, but it will not be a fine arch. It 
will probably take us many years yet, and we 
shall have to make many more mistakes be- 
fore we shall come to design and carry out 
such works harmoniously. This Prospect 
Park arch was put up, we believe, by a park 
commissioner, a mayor, a president of the 
board of aldermen, and a chairman of a Grand 
Army committee, and we have reason to be 
grateful that they did so well. Have we any 
reason to believe that our municipal art so- 
cieties will, at once, do better? Some things 
are learned by experience only, and even art- 
ists until they have tried cannot be sure that 
they will succeed. It seems to be admitted 
that the design for a drinking fountain, for 
which a prize was recently awarded by the 
Municipal Art Society of New York, was 
quite unworthy. A prize has also been 
awarded for a design for a bronze base for a 
standard to be erected in front of the City 
Hall. It was to serve the same purpose as 
the standards in the piazza of St. Mark’s in 
Venice and to replace the ridiculous flagstaff 
that disfigures the cupola of the building. We 
shall say nothing about the design for the 

base, because there is no likelihood that it will 

ever be cast in brenze, whicli would cost some 

$3000. But we would remark that there are 

two flagstaffs at Venice, which aid in giving, 

with the lines of the cathedral, an impression 

of symmetry and balance. Now, the single 

flagstaff opposite the City Hall would have 

precisely the opposite effect ; yet a number of 

sculptors, painters, and architects have ig- 

nored the rather important fact that their 

standard, though it might be a thing of 

beauty in itself, would be a greater eyesore 

placed in front of our handsomest building 

than the affair on the cupola. Perhaps they 

thought that it might be possible to obtain 

three thousand dollars, but not six thousand. 

Still, this is a case in which half a loaf is 

worse than no bread. 





* * * 


ANOTHER case that calls for mature con- 
sideration and for an assurance that plenty of 
money will be forthcoming if it be decided to 
do anything, is that of the proposed removal 
from Copley Square of Boston’s Museum of 
Fine Arts. No one will say that the museum 
and its contents should be subjected to any 
unnecessary risk, but it is hard to believe that, 
when the site was selected, no one foresaw 
that the city would grow in that direction. 
Now, we are told that the noise, the neighbor- 
ing tall buildings, the reflections from brick 
walls, the risk of fire make it imperative to 
move. It is hinted that land enough might 
be secured somewhere along the Back Bay 
to form a small park around the building, and 
this is really a valuable suggestion. But 
should not the Public Library and Trinity 
Church be moved, too? Our advice to people 
who contemplate erecting public buildings of 


this sort would be to secure enough land to 
keep them always isolated from neighboring 
structures. 

* * * 

One of the principal contributors to the 
Lithographic Exhibition, an account of which 
is given on the opposite page, was Mr. 
Montague Marks. On the committee were 
Walter Crane, Lewis F. Day, Sidney Colvin, 
Professor Alphonse Legros, Sir T. Villiers 
Lister, K.C.M.G., Montague Marks, Joseph 
Pennell, Claude Phillips, W. Rothenstein, C. 
H. Shannon, E. F. Strange, J. McNeill Whist- 
ler, Sir Henry Trueman Wood, and the late 
Gleeson White. 


* * * 


Poor Gleeson White! A fund is being 
raised in London for the benefit of his widow 
and children, whom his untimely taking off 
has left in sadly straitened circumstances. 
Mr. Montague Marks makes an earnest ap- 
peal through these columns to Mr. White’s 
friends and admirers (who knew him not only 
personally, but by his writings), to add their 
little mite in helping the widow and children 
of the man who did so much toward the 
furtherance of art. The publisher of The 
Art Amateur will receive all contributions, 
which should be made payable to him, and he 
will take much pleasure in forwarding them 
to Mr. Montague Marks. In a subsequent 
issue the amounts subscribed and the names 
of the donors will be given. 

* *k * 


Tue story of the Grasse Fragonards, that 
have been drawing many visitors to the Old 
Bond Street Gallery in London, reads like a 
romance. Grasse is a little town in the Alpes 
Maritimes, where Fragonard, escaping from 
the Terror, found’an asylum with a good 
friend, a certain M. Maubert. He took with 
him a series of large decorative panels painted 
for the too celebrated Madame du Barry; and 
in M. Maubert’s unpretentious dwelling on 
the outskirts of the town these pictures have 
remained for over a century. The house with 
its treasure passed from hand to hand, but 
only the high prices now obtainable have 
availed to bring them out from their retreat. 
Love and youth are the themes of the paint- 
ings, which number six large panels and four 
smaller to place over the doors of the prin- 
cipal salon of a pavilion built for Mme. du 
Barry at Louveciennes. They were not used 
for that purpose, because, it is said, the artist 
treated his subject too modestly. Be that as 
it may, they tell a love story in five scenes, 
including a clandestine interview, and ending 
with one in which the deserted damsel waits 
in vain for the truant lover. The pictures 
are slightly painted, but beautiful in color, 
and are said to rank with the best work of the 
great Watteau. The Messrs. Agnew are be- 
lieved to have given nearly £80,000 for them. 

* * * 


Tue late Eugene Boudin was one of the 
most important of marine painters. The 
special exhibition of his works which is now 
on at the Durand-Ruel galleries shows all the 
phases of his work, as cattle painter (he was 
a pupil of Troyon), landscapist, and marine 
painter. The exhibition opened too late to 
permit of an extended notice; but we should 
like to call attention to the solidly painted 
early study of a “ Fair in Brittany,” the two 
splendid moonlight scenes, the “Canal of 
Abbeville ” and the “ Canal of St. Vallery sur 
Somme,” the former with a stormy sky, the 
latter serene and bright, and the dashing 
“ Coup de Mistral 4 Antibes.” 

* * * 


Mr. Carotus Duran, who has been elected 
to the presidency of the Société des Beaux- 
Arts in place of the late Puvis de Chavannes, 
has appointed M. Roll president of the sec- 
tion of Painting, Rodin of Sculpture, Woltner, 


ee 








M. Cazin president of the section devoted to 
Objects of Art. 


* * * 


Tue German archeologists who made the 
discoveries at Olympia should have seen to it 
that the results of their excavations were 
safely housed. The museum in which the 
Hermes of Praxiteles and the fine collection 
of ancient vases are preserved has been. flood- 
ed with water during recent storms, owing to 
a leaky roof. Worse than this, the walls of 
the east wing of the museum show huge 
cracks, and there is danger that the building 
may tumble and destroy its contents. The 
Greek government is blamed for its negli- 
gence; but the builders are more to blame. 
A museum should not be so constructed that 
it will fall to. pieces in a few years. We do 
not do that sort of thing, even here. Yet the 
Germans are supposed to be thorough and 
practical in everything that they undertake. 


* *k * 


TuHeEy have been doing things quite as fool- 
ish though not quite so serious at South Ken- 
sington. The investigation being made into 
the conduct of the museum has shown among 
other things that the authorities were not 
above manufacturing false antiques. One 
of the staff is said to have concocted from 
genuine old panels a Vernis-Martin cabinet, 
for which the museum paid nearly five thou- 
sand dollars. A chair bought at the Hamilton 
palace sale, and said to have belonged to Car- 
dinal Wolsey, has been proven to be of the last 
century and to have been made in Ceylon. 
And there are imitation Della Robbias, and 
modern-antique agate cups which have been 
bought for ten times their value. Perhaps 
the chair of St. Augustine, reported to have 
been discovered at Stanford Bishop, near 
Bromyard, may turn out to be something of 
this sort. There is a tradition that the saint 
visited the place during his ministrations in 
Britain. He probably did not remain stand- 
ing all the time he was there. An old chair 
put together without nails was until recently 
in the church, which, when thrown out as 
rubbish, was picked up by the parish clerk, 
who sold it to a physician from Birmingham, 
who has written it up in a monograph, and, 
putting together the historical fact of St. Au- 
gustine’s sojourn in Britain, the local tradi- 
tion, and the actual old chair, claims that it is 
the “bishop’s chair,” in which he is said to 
have seated himself. 

* * * 


FALGUIERE’S new statue of Balzac repre- 
sents the great French novelist seated on a 
bench writing. It might be the statue of 
a bookkeeper or of a reporter. Rodin’s fig- 
ure showed Balzac in his dressing-gown in 
the heat and labor of composition; but the 
new figure will be much more easily under- 
stood, for everybody knows how a man looks 
when he writes, but few know how a genius 
looks when he creates. We have seen one at 
it, and it is a grotesque spectacle. 


* * * 


Mr; PAut pe Loncpré’s roses and his 
other water-colors of flowers exhibited at 
Knoedler’s gallery vie with the natural blos- 
soms in richness of hue and delicacy of tex- 
ture. They are, if anything, too like nature, 
and the artist does not appear plainly enough 
to satisfy some critics. Perhaps what they 
really object to is a certain conventional way 
of arranging his material that the artist has 
learned from his French predecessors in the 
same line. Fidelity of representation can 
hardly be carried too far when one’s model is 
a cluster of magnificent La France or Ameri- 
can Beauty, or Belle Lyonnaise, or Marie 
Henriette roses. It is something to be the 
painter of the rose. 

















THE LONDON LETTER. 


THE REMARKABLE EXHIBITION OF AR- 
TISTIC LITHOGRAPHY HELD UNDER 
GOVERNMENT AUSPICES AT THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 





O straight along this hall until 
you come to the * Big Injuns’ 
and then turn to the right.” 

Such were the directions 

given by a policeman at the 
Exhibition Koad entrance to 
the South Kensington Muse- 
um, in answer to the inquiry of an American 
visitor to the Loan Exhibition of Lithographs, 
which is at the present attracting the London 
art world. 

The visitor was tempted to ask who were 
the * Big Injuns ” and what they were doing 
so far away trom their Western wilds, but he 
suppressed such manifestation of curiosity, 
for he knew that he must soon come face to 
face with them. He walked to the end of the 
building without discovering any trace of the 
red men, and was on the point of retracing 
his steps for further information when he 
met a triend who set him right. 

“The * Big Injuns’?” he exclaimed. ‘Oh! 
he means the * big engines’ you passed in the 
machinery department. The galleries where 
the lithographic exhibition is being held are 
over there. I'll show you.” 

If the aborigines of America were not in 
evidence their successors of the soil are rep- 
resented in the show in a very gratifying 
manner, both as collectors of artistic litho- 
graphs and as producers of lithographs which 
are no less artistic. 

From the popular point of view, indeed, 
the most interesting exhibit is the contribu- 
tion from Mr. Frederick Keppel, of New 
York. It is a little print (five by four and 
three quarter inches) of a full-length por- 
trait of the Princess Royal when a little girl, 
drawn on stone by Her Majesty the Queen 
during those happy days when she and the 
Prince Consort seemed to find in art and 
literature a never-failing source of amuse- 
ment and relaxation from the cares of State. 

The little Princess wears the simply-cut 
and rather long dress and pantalettes charac- 
teristic of the time. She is shown in profile, 
holding her doll. Evidently the little girl 
stood for her portrait, and apparently her 
royal mamma was well pleased with the re- 
sult, for it is carefully signed and dated “ V. 
R. del et lith: Feb. 1846.” So far as I know, 
this copy of Mr. Keppel’s is the only one ex- 
tant, although there were doubtless other pulls 
from the stone at the time. 

Probably this was not Her Majesty’s only 
attempt with the lithographic crayon, for it 
is narrated by a former employé of Messrs. 
M. & N. Hanhart, the printers of it, that there 
was surprise, not to say consternation, when 
a message came from the Queen asking that 
another stone be sent to her, with a request 
that it be more carefully grained than the last, 
which she had not found satisfactory. This 
would showthat she was nota novice in the art. 

It may be interesting to add that her Maj- 
esty, Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, and Mrs. Ather- 
ton Curtis are the only women represented in 
the exhibition by original work. 

The loans from the collections of Mr. 
Atherton Curtis and Mr. Joseph Pennell con- 
tribute greatly to the value of the exhibition, 
and the latter’s own work—for the most part 
large and effective drawings—make a strik- 
ing impression. 

It may seem that the “ Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education” are some- 
what belated in this celebration of the cen- 
tenary of Aloys Senefelder’s invention; for 
it will be recalled that there was an important 
centenary exhibition in Paris in 1896, followed 
by an interesting but somewhat inadequate 
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attempt in the same direction by the Grolier 
Club of New York. But in the opinion of 
the Royal Society of Arts—on whose initiative 
the present display is held—lithography can- 
not be said to have been really invented until 
1798. ‘Lhis view is shared by the Council on 
i.ducation, who point out, in the preface to 
the official catalogue, that Senefelder himselt 
preferred the latter date * when he discovered 
that method of printing which is an essential 
part of the process.” 

However this may be, there can be no doubt 
of the justice of the claim that the present 
exhibition is * the largest and most complete 
of its kind yet brought together.” ‘There are 
in all 2254 numbers, which could easily have 
been quadrupled from the various collections 
from which these examples were drawn with- 
out lowering the standard of excellence; but 
no good purpose would have been served by 
such an extension. No attempt has been 
made to give a “ complete set” of anything, 
but it may be said that nearly every litho- 
graphic artist of any reputation is represented 
by his best work. There are a few additions 
which would have gratified my personal pref- 
erences. lor instance, Whistler’s beautiful 
blue print ** Venice,” which has all the charm 
of one of his water-colors, perhaps, ought not 
to be missing. but it is easy to be satisfied 
with the twenty-two exhibited examples of 
this admirable artist, which include the two 
rare prints in colors, “A Draped Study—Girl 
on Couch ” and * A Draped Study—Girl Up- 
right,” lent by Mr. W. Heinemann. 

England, the United States, France, Hol- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, Spain, Italy, and 
Russia are represented, the last named by the 
work of only one man, Alexander O. Orlow- 
ski, who died in 1832. 

The French are represented by nearly one 
thousand numbers—nearly half—of the cata- 
logue. ‘The exhibit of modern Dutch work, 
I must admit, is a revelation to me, the work 
of Bosboom and Weissenbruch in particular 
being delightfully personal of those excellent 
painters. The English come next to the 
french in point of numbers, with 840 prints, 
which include many names prominent in the 
British art world of to-day, although not a 
few of them are American. Among them are 
Mark Fisher,* Edwin Abbey, A.R.A.,* L. 
Alma-Tadema, R.A., R. Caton Woodville, 
J. McNeill Whistler,* George F. Watts, R.A., 
William Strang, George A. Storey, R.A., 
Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A., Frank Short, 
C. H. Shannon, John S. Sargent, R.A.,* Will 
Rothenstein, Theodore Roussel, Joseph Pen- 
nell,* Alfred Parsons, A.R.A., J. T. Nettle- 
ship, Henry Moore, R.A., Phil May, Morti- 
mer Mempes, Herbert Marshall, John Mc- 
Whirter, R.A., Robert W. Macbeth, A.R.A., 
Sir James D. Linton, P.R.I., Lord Leighton, 
P.R.A., Professor Alphonse Legros, David 
Law, H. H. Lathangue, A.R.A., Joseph 
Knight, J. W. Buckstone Knight, Louise 
Jopling, Dudley Hardy, Sidney P. Hall, J. 
McClure Hamilton,* Axel H. Haig, Maurice 
Griffenhagen, Charles Green, R.I., J. E. Good- 
all, Francis Bernard Dicksee, R.A., Herbert 
Dicksee, George Clausen, A.R.A., Frank 
Brangwyn, E. F. Brewtnall, Robert Anning 
Bell, Fred Barnard. The names with aster- 
isks are American. In future editions of the 
catalogue Messrs. Whistler & Pennell at least 
will appear under their own flag. At present, 
with the exception of Mrs. Atherton Curtis, 
the only names that appear in the catalogue 
as American are those of the “ American So- 
ciety of Painters on Stone ”’—viz.: Messrs. J. 
Carroll Beckwith, J. G. Brown, Reginald 
Cleveland Coxe, H. Bolton Jones, W. Kurtz, 
Henry W. Ranger, Ruger-Donoho, F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, and J. Alden Weir. 

As a matter of interest in connection with 
the revival of artistic lithography, which has 
not before appeared in print, perhaps I may 
be excused for adding a few words about that 
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little society, which I had the honor to found. 
Besides the painters just named, the member- 
ship included, among others, Messrs. William 
M. Chase, F. D. Millet, Thomas W. Dewing. 
Mr. Beckwith was the popular president. 
The present writer was secretary and treas- 
urer, he being the only layman, and it was his 
privilege to welcome the distinguished little 
coterie to his house one evening each month 
as long as the society held together. Litho- 
graphic stones, crayons, and ink were sent 
to the studio of each member, and the week 
before the regular meeting the stones on 
which they had drawn were collected and 
proved by a professional lithographer. At the 
monthly gathering of the members proofs were 
exchanged, sothateach man had a complete set 
of. proofs of the work done. In a little ante- 
room there was a proving press, and at the 
earlier meetings an expert printer, with his 
shirt sleeves rolled up, stood ready to help 
with his assistance and advice. There was 
a little experimenting, a good deal of smok- 
ing, and some delightful conversation and 
discussion. It is true that not many drawings 
were made on the stone, for the men were all 
busy fellows and could not long afford to give 
up the time to experiment in an art for which 
there was as yet no public. Still, these gath- 
erings at 79 Clinton Place were not without 
value, if the pleasant memories of them will 
but act as an incentive to bring those talented 
painters and good fellows together again to 
revive the “ Society of Painters on Stone” 
on a more business-like basis. Now that the 
revival of artistic lithography has become an 
established fact in England, France,Germany, 
it is time for the United States to fall into line. 
I must not omit to mention that there is 
a select exhibit of chromo-lithography, and 
that the place of honor is given to the plates 
from The Art Amateur, which call forth un- 
stinted praise. There is nothing in the ex- 
hibition to compare with these admirably 
executed fac-similes of both oil and water- 
color paintings by the Gray Lithographic 
Company, except the few wonderful repro- 
ductions for The Art Amateur which that 
clever young artist, Mr. Blosfeld, put on the 
stone for the J. Ottmann Lithographic Com- 
pany. MONTAGUE MARKS. 
Lonpon, December 5, 1898. 





Many excellent examples of the arts of 
pyrography as applied to wood, leather, and 
ivory are to be seen at the show-room of the 
Decorative Art Co., where are also to be 
seen remarkably well-designed and executed 
specimens of tooled and painted leather, suit- 
able for many purposes, from pocket-books 
and scissor-cases to wall hangings. 

THE month has seen a number of special 
exhibitions. At Keppel’s an exhibition of draw- 
ings by Mr. C. D. Gibson succeeded that of 
the etchings and drawings by Helleu. The 
Gibson pen and inks included the artist’s il- 
lustrations to the moving tale of Mr. Pipps. 
The drawings for “ The Prisoner of Zenda” 
were also shown, and Mr. Gibson’s pen- 
and-ink portraits of Phil May and the late 
George Du Maurier. Among the new prints 
published by Messrs. Keppel & Co. are sev- 
eral original etchings by Charles Jacque, and 
a mezzotint portrait of Sir Walter Scott, af- 
ter the painting by C. R. Leslie, R.A. 


Tue exhibition of Phil May’s “ Gutter 
Snipe ” drawings at Tooth’s Gallery was en- 
larged by about a hundred others, some of 
which have recently appeared in the pages of 
our comic contemporary, Punch. It is un- 
necessary to repeat here the praise justly 
awarded to the artist in the special article 
consecrated to him in this number of The 
Art Amateur. The reproductions speak for 
themselves and for the author of the drawings 
with more eloquence than we can command. 
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THE COLLECTOR. 





T is a standard joke of 
the studios that the 
frame sells the picture. 
And the unkind re- 
mark is sometimes 
heard that there are 
pieture-buyers whose 
chief enjoyment is de- 
rived from the glitter 

— of gold leaf and the 

elaboration of “composition” mouldings. 

But no one knows better than the artist how 

much the effect of his picture depends on ap- 

propriate framing. In the usually haphazard 
arrangement of our rooms it is frequently 
necessary that a painting should be isolated 
from surroundings almost certain to conflict 
with it in some way; and, for this purpose, 
nothing is so effective as the “ gold” frame. 
Gilding is so completely out of the scale of 
tones used by the painter that it cuts off the 
picture from surrounding objects, and holds 
the spectator’s attention for the time to the 
canvas itself, where all is, presumably, har- 
monious and in keeping. But in the more 
formal and less crowded apartments of our 
grandfathers, simple frames of black wood 
were found sufficient for this purpose; and, 
when gold was used, the design of the frame 
was frequently architectural, recalling by its 
form and decorations the permanent features 
of the room. It is one of the signs of the 
times, in matters of taste, that we are return- 
ing to these ancient modes of framing. We 
are beginning to feel that there should be 
some order and harmony in the arrangement 
of our rooms as a whole, that objects should 
not be admitted which are out of key or out 
of proportion with the rest, however beauti- 
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ful in themselves, and, consequently, we no” 


longer invariably need to frame our pictures 
in richly worked and gilded mouldings. The 
frame needs to be but a little lighter or darker 
than the general tone, and gold frames are 
required only in rooms that are themselves 
treated in white and gold or in very light 
tints. In the case of engravings and other 
prints it has even become fashionable to 
match the tone of the print; and at Schaus’s, 
for instance, one sees a trio of engravings 
after Marcus Stone and Millais—the latter’s 
well-known “ Yes” and “ No,” and Stone’s 
hardly less celebrated “ The Peacemaker ”— 
framed in birch wood stained greenish black, 
ornamented with festoons of leaves and flow- 
ers ina slightly lighter tint. Mr.Clausen, who 
makes a specialty of prints by Bartolozzi,fre- 
quently printed in red, has the frame special- 
ly designed ; mostly in mahogany or Califor- 
nia redwood; but the charming engravings 
in color of the eighteenth century French 
and English, are framed in grays or browns 
to correspond with their dominant tone, 
lightened, perhaps, with a little rococo orna- 
ment in relief, stained or gilded, while highly 
colored English sporting scenes with their 
red-coated hunters and vivid green fields are 
framed in black or dark brown. Mr. Wil- 
murt, who regularly frames the works of 
many of our painters, says that while the 
gold frame of rococo design holds its own for 
most purposes, frames in the taste of our 
colonial period. or of the Italian Renaissance 
are coming gradually into fashion; but only 
for use in rooms designed in these styles. 
The same report is made by Mr. George F. 
Of, who shows some very tasteful mouldings 
used by Mr. Whistler. On the other hand, 


certain artists require a particular style and 
color of frame, as Mr. J. W. Alexander, 
whose pictures for the present portrait ex- 
hibition have all been framed by Wilmurt in 
rather severe mouldings of dull bronze, which 
agree very well with the low key of color 
affected by him ; while Mr. Remington’s some- 
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what photographic “ Charge of the Rough 
Riders,” full of spirited action, requires a 
broad mass of gilding to keep it together. 

* * * 


WHEN the artist himself designs the frame 
for his picture the result may be expected to 
be uncommonly successful. Such is the case 
in regard to a little picture by Point, one of 
the most capable of the younger French fol- 
lowers of the “ Primitives,” which is shown 
at Brandus’s gallery. Point, like Aman-Jean 
and Maurice Denis, affects the precise grace 
and the refined drawing of the early Floren- 
tines. His subject is a lady in a woodland 
landscape; and the suggestion which it con- 
veys of a high-bred and daintily dressed 
wood-nymph is carried out in the pillars and 
entablature wreathed with vines and dull gilt, 
like the frame of an old Italian altar-piece. 

x Ok OK 

Mr. Branbus’s new gallery is arranged 
throughout to display pictures without crowd- 
ing, and as they might be shown in a well- 
contrived suite of rooms. The view, looking 
in from the main gallery, with its carved 
chimney-breast rising to the ceiling, to the 
smaller galleries, with doors flanked by mar- 
ble statuettes of the First Empire, and to the 
inner room, hung with splendid Gobelin 
tapestries, and containing about a dozen 
masterpieces, is such as a man of taste 
and means might desire to-copy in ar- 
ranging his dwelling. The works at 
present in the galleries include a most 
important Jacquet, “ Le Bienvenus,” a gay 
and brilliant camp-scene of the time of 
Louis XV., the Maréchal du Camp being 
received by a group of his officers’ ladies 
seated on drums and camp-stools around a 
table improvised out of planks and trestles. 
An unusually well-preserved Mignard, a por- 
trait of the Duchessé d’Aiguillon ; a charming 
Corot from the Seymour collection; a most 
important example of Daubigny, a little 
stream threading its way through a wood, 
remarkable for the elaboration of the foliage ; 
and a Munkacsy uncommonly free from bi- 
tumen, a lady and child “In the Green- 
house,” are also to be admired there. A 
really good Sir Joshua, a “ Boy Reading,” 
does honor to the English school. 

* * * 

TuHE early history of that school may be 
studied to advantage at the Blakeslee galler- 
ies, and in the carefully compiled catalogue 
recently issued by the proprietor. Many oi 
the paintings noticed in the catalogue have 
already been sold, but there are in their place 
a splendid portrait of Prince Maurice, by 
Vandyke, an excellent Mierevelt, and exam- 
ples of other Dutch masters who have had 
an influence on the beginnings of English 
painting. This influence is traceable in the 
much-exhibited picture of Wilkie’s “ Colum- 
bus before the Prior of the Convent.” The 
incident is taken from Washington Irving’s 
“ Life of Columbus.” Alan Cunningham, in 
his “ Life of Wilkie,” rates this as the paint- 
er’s most important picture ; and, indeed, for 
breadth and mastery of treatment and dig- 
nity of conception it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to match it among the painter’s 
works. Among the group around Columbus 
and the prior are the discoverer’s son, Diego, 
and his companion on his first voyage, Pinzon, 
both strongly characterized figures. The work 
was first shown, according to Cunningham, 
at the Royal Academy exhibition in 1835, 
and the labels pasted on the back tell of nu- 
merous exhibitions at which it has figured 
since, among them the Burlington House ex- 
hibition of Old Masters. The late owner, 
Mr. Holford, for whom it was painted, was, 
it appears, most generous in his dealings with 
exhibition committees. 

* * * 

Few exhibitions of modern bindings can 

compete in interest with that made by Mr. 





E. F. Bonaventure last month. Not only 
were there examples of the best living prac- 
titioners of the art, but the volumes bound 
by them among the finest productions of 
the press, and in most cases the binding 
shows in design and treatment the artist's 
appreciation of the character of the work 
which he was engaged to preserve and em- 
bellish. Among them are the first editions 
of Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam,” “ The Prin- 
cess,” and nearly all his other works, and 
first editions of Poe, Fielding, Byron, Swift, 
and Dickens. Haracourt’s “ L’Effort,” with 
exquisitely colored borders after designs by 
Carlos Schwabe, has a curious mosaic binding 
by Ruban, ornamented with butterflies, pan- 
sies, and orchids in leathers of many colors. 
Flaubert’s “ Herodias” has an extremely 
elaborate mosaic “ doublure” of Eastern de- 
sign. Leon Riotor’s curious book on “ Les 
Enfers Boraddhiques,” with learned prefaces 
by Renan and others, of perhaps more im- 
portance than the text, has plaques of chis- 
elled and illuminated leather inserted in the 
cover, “ doublé” with crimson silk magnifi- 
cently embroidered in gold. ‘“ Le Tombeau 
de Charles Baudelaire” bears on its black 
cover a thistle in green and red leather, a 
masterly piece of work by David. In some 
cases most of the work is on the inside of the 
cover, as in Gautier’s “ Le Roi Candaule,” 
where ti.: outside is plain black morocco, but 
the “ doublure” gay with a Greek design in 
several colors. One of the most important 
things in the exhibition, many of the books 
contained in which may still be seen, is a 
marriage contract witnessed by Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette, and bearing their sig- 
natures and those of several members of the 
royal family. Another is a copy of “ Les 
Evangiles,” the binding covered on back and 
sides with exquisitely chased and pierced 
plaques of silver gilt. What is most note- 
worthy, however, is that while the designs 
remain original and appropriate the work- 
manship is of the highest order. 
* K * 

THE taste for jade grows upon the collector 
of carvings in the semi-precious stones until, 
like the Chinese, he comes to prefer its vague 
translucidity to the transparency of rock 
crystal, the veinings of cornelian and agate, 
the rich colors of amethyst and sardonyx. 
We have not the sentimental and historical 


‘associations which the Chinese attach to this 


matter, which they regard as the most pre- 
cious of all; but the exquisite texture and 
nearly uniform color of the paler sort receive 
form to advantage, while its extreme hard- 
ness imposes a special sort of conventional- 
ism, which, when intelligently carried out, 
gives the object a character that it could not 
gain if it were of any other matter. There is at 
present in Mr. Vorce’s possession a perfume 
burner, an ancient Buddhist temple piece, 
which is a perfect example of the sort of carv- 
ing proper to jade. It is of a fine pale celadon 
color, of waxy, not greasy texture, and the 
artist has formed it into the likeness of a duck, 
bearing in its bill a branch of hydrangea in 
flower, and on its back a duckling, which 
serves as handle to the cover—for the body 
of the duck is hollowed to receive the incense. 
Under the bird’s breast is one of those 
curious “ five-fingered” fruits, called the 
“hand of Buddha.” The carver has hesi- 
tated before no difficulty in reproducing this 
complicated subject—the whole group is in 
full relief, and there is much characteristic 
detail; but he has known just where to stop 
in order to preserve those large and slightly 
modelled planes which permit the beauty of 
the material to be seen, and he has thrown 
away no labor in working up details in un- 
necessary finish and relief. Nevertheless, the 
piece must have taken years ; and the wonder 
is how so much patience could be combined 
with such excellent judgment and skill. 
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Ir the paintings of the Barbizon school are 
held at prices that are practically prohibi- 
tive, collectors can still obtain pastels by 
Millet, Dupré, and others such as may in 
time rank with their best works. There are 
not many paintings by the great delineator 
of French peasant life more to be coveted 
than the charming “ Shepherdess” now at 
Oehme’s gallery. It must be admitted that 
Millet’s handling in his oil paintings was 
often heavy and labored ; but there is no trace 
of this heaviness in his pastels. We believe, 
indeed, that he much preferred that medium. 
At any rate, it is incontestable that he was 
thoroughly at home in it. A pastel by Du- 
pré in the same galleries, the usual oak tree, 
but somewhat more carefully handled than 
usual as to the treatment of the foliage, is 
probably the most important work of its kind 
by that master in the country. 

: a ee 


THE season has opened well in respect of 
new prints and engravings. Klackner shows 
three new etchings after Meissonier, of re- 
markable delicacy and brilliancy. The sub- 
jects are “ The Amateurs,” in the Duc d’Au- 
male’s collection, etched by Achille Jacquet ; 
“The Card Party,” owned by Mr. Bennett, 
of the New York Herald, etched by Mathey ; 
and “The Marshal and His Aid,” in our 
Metropolitan Museum, etched by Ruet. Be- 
sides these he publishes this season an in- 
terior of the Church of the Heavenly Rest with 
a procession of choristers and, as remarques 
on the impressions of the first state, portraits 
of the pastor, Rev. Dr. Morgan, and of 
Rishop Potter. Mr. Daingerfield’s “ Ma- 
donna and Child,” the original of which is in 
the gallery, is being reproduced by the pla- 
tinotype process and will make a charming 
print. Fishel, Adler & Schwartz show large 
photogravure plates of “The Battle of Manila 
Bay ” and of “ Our Naval Heroes,” Admirals 
Dewey, Schley,and Sampson ; and at Schaus’s 
are to be seen a new etching of the exterior 
of St. Mark’s at Venice, by Haig, and a 
pretty “ Corner of Old England,” by C. FE. 
Johnson, R.I., etched by Brunet Debaines. 

* * * 

THERE was a time when, in Italy, even the 
covers of account-books were richly orna- 
mented with painting and gilding. The re- 
ligious fraternities and the corporations of 
the free cities seem to have been in the habit 
of presenting each new treasurer with a set 
of books illuminated with his arms and those 
of the town or of the order on one side, and 
on the other with some symbolic picture. 
A good example of these rare and curious 
works has come into the hands of Mr. E. F. 
Eble, and is worthy of inspection by those 
who are curious about old Italian art. It 
consists of two panels of cedar, prepared, as 
the fashion of painting at the time required, 
with a thin coat of hard plaster. This was 
gilded and painted over the gilding. Each 
panel has a handsome arabesque border in 
gold reserved on a dull blue ground; within 
which on the one side is the usual collection 
of shields armorial and an inscription in Ital- 
ian; on the other there is a picture, fairly well 
executed, of St. Martin dividing his cloak 
with his sword in order to share it with a 
beggar man. The appropriateness of the pic- 
ture is unquestionable, for the book once 
contained the accounts of the almoner of the 
Church of the Misericordia at Sienna. Un- 
luckily, there is no date; but the work is ap- 
parently of the early part of the fifteenth 
century. 


. 


* * * 

Over certain pretty terra-cotta statuettes, 
supposed at first to be from Myrina in Asia 
Minor, and, later, declared to be from Tana- 
gra, there raged, a few years ago, a contro- 
versy in which archeologists like Professor 
Firtwangler, of Berlin, and Mr. Salomon 
Reinach, of Paris, took part. The figures 


THE 


were of a character quite unlike the earlier 
Tanagra finds, and it was shown that they 
had little resemblance to those taken by 
known and reputable excavators from the 
ancient cemetery near Myrina. The Berlin 
Museum, suspicious of fraud, sent experts 
to Athens, from which city the little figures 
were known to have come; but they were 
unable to discover any forger of antiques 
clever enough to have produced them. At 
the same time, they could not trace them far- 
ther than the shop of the dealer who had 
supplied the examples that had found their 
way into noted private collections, and even 
into the museums of Berlin, New York, and 
Chicago. It was finally agreed that, while 
there might be frauds among them, the ma- 
jority were products of some unknown period 
of the Greek decadence. Of late, very few 
new pieces of the sort have been seen; but 
now Mr. Kelekian has got from Athens sev- 
eral very interesting examples, two of which 
are exact replicas, from the same moulds, of 
specimens in the Lecuyer collection. Mr. 
Kelekian, who will not guarantee that they 
are genuine antiques, has got them at a price 
so moderate that he can sell for no more than 
might be charged for good copies. This by 
no means settles the question of the authen- 
ticity of these figurines, but on the contrary. 
it may reopen it. Kelekian shows a glass 
vase imitated from the ancient Persian ware, 
by the late noted Parisian fabricator, Bro- 
card, which he defies any but an expert in 
this particular line to distinguish from the 
genuine. The enamelled and gilt decoration 
is dulled and partly effaced as though by 
centuries of use, and where the glass is not 
covered by decoration it shows that pleasing 
pearly gray tone which distinguishes good 
ancient pieces and which is generally sup- 
posed to be inimitable. Old Brocard, who 
died a few years ago, has left a son who car- 
ries on the manufacture of imitation Persian 
glass openly and in what may be called a 
legitimate manner; for his pieces, though 
showy and costly, have nothing of the charm 
of the antique ware which his father knew so 
well how to reproduce. Collectors are slowly 
waking up to the importance of the older 
Persian art in glass, in faience, and in tex- 
tiles. The experience of the Dana sale, 
where really magnificent pieces sold for a 
song, which were afterward disposed of for 
thousands by the lucky buyers, has not been 
quite thrown away. There is here a great 
and comparatively an unworked field for 
collectors; but, unluckily, while the present 
tariff continues in force, it is unlikely that 
dealers will be tempted to import much of 
the art of old Persia. 

At Wunderlich’s there has been an inter- 
esting exhibition of drawings by Mr. Carroll 
Beckwith, which showed that master of the 
brush to be a master of the point also. 
Among the cleverest were a drawing of a 
model in two chalks, red and black; a pastel 
sketch, “ Study for a Portrait of a Lady;” 
‘A Lady Seated,” in a gray kimono; a pencil 
sketch for “ A Decorative Figure;” a char- 
coal “ Figure of a Girl,” a “Study of a 
Head ” in charcoal, and a “‘ Head of a Girl— 
Profile,” in pencil. 





TWENTY-FOUR paintings by Mr. Julian Rix 
have been shown at Schaus’s, which should 
definitively give that excellent landscape 
painter a high place among American artists. 
We have more than once recently referred to 
his growing talent. A free but firm touch, a 
profound sympathy with nature, and a happy 
knack at composition distinguish Mr. Rix’s 
work. At Schaus’s, also, is a charming por- 
trait by Lenbach of a little Dutch girl in a 
gray jacket and red dress, thinly but frankly 
painted; and a masterly portrait by Sar- 
geant of the late Mr. Calvin S. Brice. 
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THE PORTRAIT SHOW. 
ONSIDERING the 
number of portrait 
painters, American 
and foreign, and of 
more or less celebrity 
that have recently 
been at work among 
us, it is not strange 
that the portrait show 
at the National Acad- 
emy of Design should be what it is—a 
notable success. But we confess we were 
not prepared for the even justice meted 
out to contributors by the hanging com- 
mittee. It has had much to do with the 
fine appearance of the exhibition that 
the really good pictures have been placed 
upon the line and that the tame and 
vulgar ones, by whomsoever painted, have 
been skied. Americans have every right to 
be proud of the result, for if they have boldly 
taken the best places, they have proved their 
right to them. 

The exhibition was opened too late in the 
month for it to be possible for us to do it 
full justice. We should like to say how cer- 
tain old favorites, such as Mr. Whistler’s 
“ Girl in White ” and Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
“The Strawberry Girl,” impress us after 
many years; but our space must be devoted 
mainly to what is new. Let us note that Mr. 
A. L. Zorn is more quiet and refined than 
usual in his portrait of Miss Susan White 
Hildreth, seated, with hands clasped about 
her knees and an expression of rapt atten- 
tion on her handsome features—a_ trick 
which never fails to please, for such is the 
vanity of man that nine out of ten spectators 
will inevitably fancy themselves its object. 
Of Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Mr. Calvin S. 
Brice we have spoken elsewhere. His 
Wertheimer is a powerful but disagreeable 
piece of work. A. de la Gandara’s portrait 
of Mrs. Burke Roche and Raymundo de 
Madrazo’s of the Duchess de Morny are 
equal to the painters’ reputations. J. L. 
Géré6me’s of Mrs. Truax as the tenth Muse 
hardly is, but it is a dignified and serious 
piece of work. The portrait of Mr. John D. 
Crimmins by Mr. Frank Fowler shows that 
that popular painter is not content to rest on 
his laurels, but is still advancing, and in 
good company, for we can say as much of 
Mr. Francis Lathrop, Mr. Kenneth Frazier, 
and Mr. William H. Hyde. Mr. Dewing’s 
“ Portrait of a Lady” is, as usual, very re- 
fined in drawing, and, as usual, is almost 
morbid in.its cold but subtly blended tones. 
Mr. W. M. Chase’s portrait of “ Miss C.” in 
gypsy hat and red jacket is one of the most 
remarkable bits of painting in the exhibition. 
It is powerfully handled, rich and full in col- 
or, and, without being in the least obtrusive, 
downs everything in its vicinity. Mr. J. Al- 
den Weir’s portrait of a young lady in a 
striped dress is its antithesis as to color and 
feeling, being all gray and brown and white, 
but for quiet yet piquant charm it will be 
hard to find its match. “ Dorothea and 
Francesca,” by Miss Cecilia Beaux, is a 
spirited and fairly successful attempt to paint 
the poetry of motion. Boldini’s three por- 
traits are nervous and almost excessively 
clever. They seem to us to show that the 
artist is overworked. We are regretfully 
obliged to pass over with mere mention 
many important works by J. Carroll Beck- 
with, T. Chartrain, Benjamin Constant, 
Charles C. Curran, Carolus Duran, Lydia 
Field Emmet, Kenneth Frazier, Robert Gor- 
don Hardie, Albert Herter, S. Isham, H. 
Siddorns Mowbray, Prince Troubetskoy, and 
others, and to abstain from speaking of the 
old masters, of whom the really important 
specimens shown are well known through 
engravings or other reproductions, 



















PHIL MAY. 
A *semetine professor may 





sometimes say a good 
thing. Mr. Nelan who, 
as a cartoonist, seems to 
have hit the fancy of the 
American public, credits 
one of the tribe with the 
remark that “the cartoon 
will be the editorial of 
the future.” Certainly, 
neither politics nor social 
questions will lose any- 
thing of interest for the 
mass of the people if pre- 
sented to them in a hu- 
morous guise by a clever 
and amusing draughts- 

— _ man. The caricaturists 
Suis taaeneee taaee> have been the first to 

bring modern life into 
art; the satire of Gilray and Rowlandson and 
Cruikshank preceded the more serious art of 
Millet, Degas, and Whistler. They were the 
first who departed from academic and roman- 
tic traditions, and discovered new subjects 
for art in modern citizen and peasant life. 
Although Daumier and Gavarni, in France, 
are among the greatest of caricaturists, and 
although the German, Richter, must be taken 
into account in any study of modern art, the 
English must be allowed to have produced 
the greatest number of extraordinary artists 
in this manner. Beginning with Hogarth, 
we can follow a constant succession of great 
caricaturists and delineators of common life 
down to our own time, when the line ends, 
for the present, with Phil May. 

He was born at Leeds about thirty-five 
years ago. As a child, he tells us, he was 
fond of drawing fancy sketches of the 
Franco-Prussian war, consisting mostly of 
smoke. At sixteen he went to London, after 
spending some time as a lawyer’s clerk and 
as scene-painter for a travelling theatrical 
company, and had a hard struggle to obtain 
employment. He was glad to quit London 
in 1885 to take a position on an Australian 
daily paper, in which he remained three years. 
Many of his queer types of character were 
observed and sketched in 
Sydney, to be made use of on 
his return to London; but in 
the meanwhile he had some 
experience as a Bohemian art 
student in Paris, where he 
must have spent his time 
chiefly in the streets and the 
cafés, for, as he says, he 
“never had a drawing-les- 
son.” In Paris, however, he 
learned to paint, and for a 
time he tried to make a living 
as a painter. But the true 
bent of his genius was too 
obvious to be long hidden 
even from himself; he was 
induced to send some comic 
sketches to the Graphic and 
to Punch; they were at once 
accepted, and his true career 
was opened. 

His characteristic subjects 
are all drawn from those 
walks of life with which he is 
most familiar. “ My types 
are all individuals,” he says 
in the frank preface to “ Phil 
May’s Sketch-Book.” But 
he is always on the lookout 
for the individual who em- 
bodies a type. Sometimes he 
finds his characters in his 
voluminous sketch-books ; for 
he 1s forever sketching, in the 
streets, in the omnibus, on 
the railroad train. But some- 


“ DANCING.” 
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times he finds himself obliged to sally out in 
quest .f some particular character, who he 
knows exists, but whose physiognomy he has 
not yet studied. The streets, the studios of 
his brother artists, the theatres, and the “ at 
homes ” of “ society,” that lionizes him, are 
the chief sources of his fun; but occasionally 
he may go as far abroad as the Riviera, and, 
as we have said, he has made good use of 
Australian types in more than one of his pro- 
ductions. 

Our illustrations, taken from “ Phil May’s 
Sketch - Book” and “ Phil May’s Gutter 
Snipes ” by the kind permission of the Amer- 
ican publisher, Mr. R. H. Russell, show all 
phases of the artist’s talent. London low 
life, the most prolific of comic characters, 
perhaps, of that of any city in the world, is 
illustrated by him in all its aspects; but he 
dwells by preference upon the amusements of 
the “children of the mobility,” to borrow a 
phrase from his predecessor, John Leech. Many 
of these pictures may be paralleled in Néw York 
and other American cities, for the sports of 
children are much the samethe worldover. But 
there is more of tatterdemalion recklessness 
in the sidewalk dancers of “ A Gutter-Ball ” 
than is common ever: in the foreign quarters 
of our large towns; «nd there would be more 
of intelligent appreciation of cause and effect 
and less of humorous sympathy, or assump- 
tion of superiority, in a crowd of our street 
urchins surrounding the victim of a “ First 
Smoke.” The skipping-rope “ Adept” is 
more like an American city type; but there 
is a peculiar and conscious vulgarity in the 
fond mother’s hat that is seldom found here. 
Even in these particulars the English spirit 
of caste asserts itself. This woman is doubt- 
less respectable in her sphere ; but her manner 
and that of the “ ’Arriets ” and their friends 
in other sketches might here be mistaken 
as a sign of complete and irremediable de- 
pravity. Short of that, the American always 
indulges a hope to rise, which contrasts with 
the hopeless but contented attitude of the 
London poor. What action there is, though, 
in “ See-saw ” and “ Leap-frog ;” what an in- 
tensely business-like air in the two snow- 
shovellers applying for a job: what a con- 
sciousness of the humor of contrast in the 
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“AT THE 


“swell” who is getting his boots blacked, 
and still more in the half contemptuous, half 
admiring onlookers! The same appreciation 
of the essence of a good joke appears in every 
line of the gamin’s face who is offering a box 
of lucifers to the intellectual young woman 
in the bicycle suit, and it is echoed in the 
features of the old man and his hilarious 
daughter who are following them. The 
series of games include drawings of “ Shuttle- 
cock,” “ Playing at Soldiers,” “A Game at 
Ball,” sliding on the ice, “ Peg-top,” “ Hop- 
Scotch,” “ Marbles,” and “ Hide and Seek,” 
all of which would be worth reproducing did 
space admit. Other subjects that appeal to 
the American by both their similarity and 
their unlikeness to what goes on among our- 
selves are “ A Day in the Country,” “ ’Orrible 
an’ revoltin’ details, sir! ”—a crowd of news- 
boys surrounding a desperate citizen, “ Fai- 
ries ”—children waiting at the stage door of 
a theatre to be engaged for a pantomime, and 
“Old Friends ”—a Punch and Judy show 
with its interested and smil- 
ing audience. 

The “ Sketch-Book ” con- 
tains some more serious de- 
signs; for all true humor has 
its serious side. The old toper 
who, in no condition to use 
his legs, is generously glad 
that the temperance folk have 
got a fine day for their pro- 
cession, though he naturally 
does not take much interest 
in the affair himself: the pro- 
fessor in another drawing 
who admires “ how beautiful 
everything is in nature,”’ se- 
renely unconscious of his own 
grotesque figure ; the agricul- 
tural laborer who, for all his 
sheepish face, knows that his 
interests are not exactly the 
same as the landlord’s, show 


| that Phil May can point a 
+ \ moral as well as tell a funny 
story. 


Our extracts from the 
“ Sketch-Book.” however, 
have been made chiefly with 
the object of illustrating the 
technical methods of our art- 
ist. His manner of using pen 
and ink is the boldest and 
simplest possible. Usually, he 
confines himself to a blocked 
outline, a few tints produced 
with open parallel lines and 
some blots of black put in 




















with the brush for local color, as in the feather 
boa of the young woman “At the Alhambra.” 





* Wot sort of a stone do yer call that as yer’ve got 
in yer ring, ’Arriet? ” 

‘* Well! dunno, but my chap says as ’e thinks as it’s 
a ’Ammersmith.” 
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Sometimes there is nothing but outline and 
a little black, as in “ Dancing” and in the 
two shop-girls, one of whom is displaying a 
cheap ring to the other. But he frequently 
makes use of a mechanical tint, which, being 
composed of small dots, can be reproduced 
with no more trouble than the pen work. 
This, however, serves for nothing but to give 
variety ; and with but little more trouble he 
might have obtained a much better effect 
with the use of pen and ink alone. 
Though a self-taught genius, 
Phil May does not counsel young 
artists to try to do without train- 
ing. If they lose nothing else, 
they lose time. It is not the fault 
of the schools that many pupils 
become capable of making good 
studies and nothing more. Those 
who have it in them to do more 
may learn easily and quickly in 
the schools what it will take them 
years of blundering and failure 
to find out for themselves. His 
own work, though it may have 
the appearance of being “ dashed 
off,” is not done in a hurry. When 
an idea for a picture occurs to 
him, he makes a rough sketch 
of it. Then he makes studies 
from the life for each figure. 
Following these studies, he next 
redraws his subject in full light 
and shade and in complete detail ; 
and, lastly, eliminates everything 
but the lines and spots of color 
absolutely necessary to convey 
the idea. To this careful prep- 
aration he attributes the repu- 
tation which he has acquired, 
which places him in the same 
rank with Leech, Doyle, and 
Keene, the greatest of his prede- 
cessors. Rocer RrorDAN. 


A LUNETTE in majolica, the 
work of one of the Della Rob- 
bias, it is believed, and, at any 
rate, a very fine example of the 
art of the sixteenth century, has 
recently been presented to the 
museum of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences by Mr. 
A. Augustus Healy, who bought 
it from the Marquis Antenon. 


THE 


“BILL’S NOT IN IT WHEN JACK’S ASHORE.” 


DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


In considering the work of Mr. Phil May, 
the student of pen drawing and illustrating 
must take into consideration two important 
points: first, that the productions are not the 
work of a novice or of a man who sud- 
denly made up his mind that he would be an 
illustrator. On the contrary, Mr. May served 
his apprenticeship at illustrating on an Aus- 
tralian periodical long before he made any 
impression upon the London public. Sec- 
ondly, the drawings have an important char- 
acteristic from a technical point of view. 
They show great economy of line. Of course 
the student cannot expect to equal this econ- 
omy. It needs vast experience in “searching” 
for line before a draughtsman can be as sure 
of himself as Phil May is. 


But the student should appreciate this 
economy of line and strive to emulate it in 
his own drawing. Perhaps it should be 


pointed out that Mr. May is not a slave to 
outline. If he wishes to shade a face or fig 
ure, he does so. Notice how admirably in 
“Sweep Your Door Away, Mum?” the 
parallel lines on the boys’ faces represent the 
red cheeks and noses produced by the winter 
cold. But the majority of the faces in his 
drawings are without shading, and the fact 
that he can get so much expression in very 
few lines places him among the cleverest of 
his fellows. The would-be illustrator must 
be prepared to not only be economical in line, 
but make an expressive drawing with his 
economical line. This is where he so often 
makes a mistake. He sees drawings by a 
man like Phil May, and it is, perhaps, pointed 
out in an article like this that there are few 
lines used in them, so he forthwith comes to 
the conclusion that if he will make drawing's 
with few lines and little shading he can be 
certain of success. Nothing could be more 
deceiving. Phil May does not hold his posi 
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“T’m glad they’ve got a fine day for 
their persession, but it’sh a thing as I 4 
lon’t take much intrisht in myself.” 
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tion on the staff of Punch by virtue of his 
technical skill, but by virtue of his qualities 
as a humorist. 

It is quite proper that we should point out 
his technical excellences, and it is also quite 
proper that the student should study them 
and imitate them to some degree, but he 
should remember that the work of the illus- 
trator is like that of the actor—to hold the 
mirror up to nature. And the reason that Phii 
May, the unknown Australian draughtsman, 
was able to assert himself on arriving in Lon- 
don was due to his ability to create types. 
The fact, therefore, that we pub- 
lish an entire page of his “ Gutter 
Snipes ” makes this article more 
valuable than if we published un- 
related fragments of his work. 
For any one can see that he has 
portrayed the scenes of the Lon- 
don streets with a dash and vivid- 
ness that is wholly lacking in the 
illustrations of those artists who 
hire models to pose in their stu- 
dios and simply draw them as 
they pose without any effort to 
depict an entire scene. In the 
group “ An Adept,” it is not the 
one girl who is jumping the rope 
or the boy that is holding it that 
makes the illustration, but the 
dog and the woman who are look- 
ing on, and even the man who is 
not looking on, and the sign in 
the window, that make the whole 
scene appear a veracious tran- 
script from life. So with the 
“Gutter Ball.” The skirt dancers 
in the foreground, with their live- 
ly step, rival in interest the baby 
in the middle distance who takes 
her first step hesitatingly. So too 
in the case of the “ Leap Frog.” 

Now, I have noticed frequent- 
ly that in the sketch classes in 
the art schools when the students 
arrive late and cannot find a seat 
from which they can get a front 
view of the model, they often 
leave the class-room rather than 
sketch a back view. It is also 
the tendency of the man who il- 
lustrates entirely in his studio to 
pose his model sothat he is always 
facing him. Not so with the artist 
who is fond of life and gets his 
inspiration from the highways 
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and byways of this variegated world of ours. 
The illustrations of Adolph Menzel are full 
of back views of people, of heads peeping into 
this corner of the composition, and shoulders 
protruding out of that corner. And so when 
Mr. May drew his “ Leap Frog,” you may be 
sure that he took as much pains with the little 
fellow jumping the post of which we have only 
the back view. The moral of this little illus- 
tration should be plain to every one. In every 
town in which The Art Amateur is received 
there is just as much material for illustrating 
as there is in overcrowded London. After 
all, Mr. May’s London “ Gutter Snipes ” are 
simply boys and girls, and the boys who jump 
the post in Kalamazoo are no less lively than 
their London cousins. In literature, Mr. James 
Whitcomb Riley, in Indiana, and 
Mr. William Allen White, in Kan- 
sas, are proving to us that the boy 
of the middle West is as accept- 
able a dramatis persone as a writer 
can ask for. Why should not 
the graphic artist find that West- 
ern boys lend themselves just as 
readily to pictorial representation ? 

If I were asked to select one 
field of activity presenting day in 
and day out, hour after hour, the 
most varied and characterful scenes 
of value to the draughtsman, I 
could think of no Letter place than 
a country post-office. There is a 
typical action suitable for every 
character who enters it—for the 
old farmer, for the young farmer, 
for the farmer’s boy and the town 
boy—adapted to the hour before 
the mail comes, when it is being 
sorted, and the time after the win- 
dow has been opened. Let any 
reader who is preparing to be an 
illustrator undertake a series of 
sketches like Phil May’s “ Gutter 
Snipes,” representing the activity 
about a country post-office, and he 
will find he has an admirabletheme 
upon which to work. 

A word more about technique. 
The economy of line we have 
spoken about is plain enough, but 
one thing may escape some ob- 
servers, and that is the use Mr. 
May makes of the dot, especially 
in the human eye. Hew expressive 
it is to the eyes in “ Bill’s not in it 
when Jack’s Ashore”! He uses 
a dot also in the nostrils and now 
and then in the cheeks, getting a 
maximum result with a minimum 
of labor. 

Tust as he does not confine him- 
self to outline, but uses shading if 
need be, it is to be further noted 
that he uses the solid black, as in 
the dress suits of the ball-room 
scene. He also uses the parallel 
line to represent color, as in “ I’m 
a Man from Town.” But if he 
thinks the cross-hatch will serve 
his purpose better he uses it, as in 
the sign-board of the inn (where, by the 
way, it will be seen that it takes its place 
nicely as a mass in the middle distance), 
while the solid black in the hat and hair 
of the man seated makes those masses, by 
contrast, take their places in the foreground. 
Further, Mr. May, in two specimens, “ Bill 
not in it” and “In the Studio,” has used 
a mechanical stipple to represent local color. 
This stipple is applied by a patent film, 
which is put over the drawing after the 
outline is made. This film is transparent, so 
that the artist can see his outline under it, 
and the under side of it is covered with little 
points, which are inked with printer’s ink. 
The artist presses upon it with the stylus and 
actually prints a stipple within his outline 
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wherever he wishes to give an effect of tone. 
The drawing when finished is reproduced by 
photo-engraving in precisely the same manner 
as the ordinary pen outline drawing. 

Much the same effect can be produced by 
spatter work applied from a tooth brush, or 
tint papers may be procured on which a tint 
has already been printed. These tints may 
be cut out and pasted on the drawing. Ifa 
paper with a tooth is used for the pen outline, 
a tint may be applied with a lithographic 
crayon, which gives somewhat the same re- 
sult, the stipple being fine or coarse, according 
to the tooth. But let me reiterate that this 
experimenting with outline, solid blacks, or 
mechanical stipples is merely the play of the 
illustrator. The serious work is the express- 





















II, SETTING THE PALETTE 
COLORS. 
WE are now going to consider the setting 
of the palette. After making sure that it is 
clean, take thetube of Blanc d’Argent, or Silver 
White, and, about the middle of the outer edge 
of the palette, squeeze from the tube a portion 
of the contents, making sure that it is far 
enough from the edge to obviate the danger 
of its running off. To the right of this place 
the yellows in the following order: Jaune 
Citron, Cadmium Clair, Cadmium Moyen, 
Cadmium Foncé. This done, begin at the 
left of the white with the Garance Rose; 
next, the Garance Foncée ; following this, the 
Bleu de Cobalt; then, the Out- 
remer; and last, the Vert Emer- 
aude. Keep the colors all well 
separated that there may be no 
confusion on the palette. 


AND MIXING THE 
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ing of pathos or humor, or the recording of 
acute observation, and Mr. May would be as 
successful a humorist if he drew entirely in 
pencil or wash. ERNEST KNAUFFT. 





A mask taken after death is valuable to the 
sculptor, because it provides the actual size 
and proportions of the head, and, which is 
the most valuable, the bone construction. 
But outside of the construction, the shrinkage 
and distortion of the parts which give life 
to a face—namely, below the eyebrows—a 
mask, as compared to life, is comparatively 
valueless. Photographs which constantly 
contradict each other have to supply the de- 
ficiency, and this is accountable for many of 
the poor portrait busts we see. 


It may, at first, seem that there 
is a lack of method in the arrange- 
ment of colors given; but set the 
palette, and the contrary will soon 
be proved. It will be found that 
the white in the centre divides 
the cold from the warm colors; 
all the yellows being on one side, 
while the cold colors, reds, blues, 
and green, are on the other side. 
Some doubtless will wish to class 
the reds with the warm colors, 
but, as compared with the yellows, 
they are not warm. 

Looking over the palette, a ques- 
tion arises in the mind of the 
student. He has no black, and 
cannot but wonder how he is go- 
ing to paint those objects which 
either are or appear to be black. 
Perhaps if the black paint were 
once used, the experience gained 
might help the student as much or 
more than advice and explanation. 
However, as has been said, ex- 
perience is a good teacher, but the 
rates of tuition are high, so it will 
be found more satisfactory to ex- 
periment with the colors on the 
palette. Dark colors will, of course, 
be necessary, so try the Outremer, 
Garance Foncée, and Cadmium 
Foncé. These, mixed together in 
correct proportions, will produce 
a rich, dark color, which can be 
used in place of black and will 
have a much better effect. 

Brown will be another color 
found missing, but this can be 
mixed from red, yellow, and blue, 
by using the red and yellow 
with a small quantity of blue. 
By mixing these colors in differ- 
ent proportions, almost any shade 
of brown can be obtained, but if 
the student so desires, he may add 
to his palette a brown, known as 
“ Laque de Fer,” which is almost 
a yellow. 

Again, there is no violet, but this can be 
mixed from Garance Foncée and Bleu de 
Cobalt ; and then from this can be made grays, 
by adding a trifle of yellow and more or less 
white, as the case may require. 

Many greens can, of course, be made from 
the Vert Emeraude, by mixing with it the dif- 
ferent yellows, the deeper yellows tending to 
make an olive green. Other greens can be 
mixed from the Bleu de Cobalt and the lighter 
yellows ; and very often greens require a little 
Garance Rose and Blanc d’Argent to sub- 
due them. In mixing greens do not use the 
Outremer, as it is likely, when mixed with 
some of the yellows, to change the color in a 
very short time, which, of course, is a thing 
to be avoided. M. M. Sprout. 
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FLOWER PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 





CYCLAMEN. 

AFTER carefully making a light pencil draw- 
ing of the study, proceed to put on thefirst light 
washes of color, beginning on the foremost 
flower of the principal bunch. For the first 
painting of the cyclamens use a light wash 
of Rose Madder. Carry this wash over the 
whole flower, painting each petal separately 
and leaving a thin white broken line round 
each one. It will be best to give this first 
treatment to all the principal flowers in suc- 
cession, so as to carry the picture along at 
one time. Next proceed with the green leaves, 
beginning with the topmost one of the princi- 
pal middle group. ‘he high lights may be 
obtained by a light wash of Indigo with a 
little French Blue, running in the darker por- 
tions with a mixture of Viridian and Indian 
Yellow ; these tones may be varied in all the 
leaves by putting sometimes a little more 
green or more yellow, to avoid monotony. 

The sacrificed flowers and leaves, by which 
is meant those placed in the second and third 
planes, may be begun in the same manner as 
the principal group, only keeping to a very 
simple treatment ; the leaves may have Indigo 
mixed with the yellow instead of Viridian. 

The first wash being dry on the principal 
flowers, the second one may be applied where 
the darker portions of the flowers are indi- 
cated. Pure Rose Madder may be used, 
deepening into Carmine toward the calyx of 
the flower. 

Put in all the pure brilliant tones of the 
flowers to the depth required, and let them 
dry before dealing 
with the shadows. 
These latter may be 
produced by a wash 
of Permanent Vio- 
let where the shad- 
ows of the flowers 
are light—that is to 
say, on the left, the 
side from which the 
light comes; the 
darker shadows on 
the right are obtain- 
ed by a mixture of 
Hooker’s Green 
No. 2 and Carmine, 
or else pure Burnt 
Carmine. The buds 
may be treated in 
the same manner as 
the flowers. 

The leaves may 
now receive their 
last touches where 
the shadows are 
most marked. In- 
digo, with a touch 
of Prussian Blue, 
and Indian Yellow 
will give the result 
required. Take care 
not to get a liny ef- 
fect by indicating 
the veins too clear- 
ly, but model the 
shadows with the 
point of the brush, 
thus suggesting the 
effect of veins. 

A few distinctive 
accents may lastly 
be given round the 
foremost petals of 
the principal flow- Le 
ers by pure Carmine 
for the light ones, 
and Carmine and 
Hooker’s Green for ; 
the shadow ones, 
but these must not 


be too numerous, as they would in that case 
tend to mar the effect one wishes to obtain. 

Above all, keep the sacrificed flowers, buds, 
and leaves very simple in treatment and do 
not work them up as fully as the foremost 
ones, otherwise they. will detract from the 
effect of the principal group. 

The bank on which the flowers are growing 
should be kept very simple, serving merely as 
an accessory to the picture. Washes of In- 
dian Yellow and Indigo, with a little Burnt 
Sienna run in, will give a good quiet green. 
The tufts of grass may be indicated by a few 
sketchy touches of the brush. 

The stalks may receive a preliminary wash 
of Indigo and Indian Yellow, inclining to a 
yellowish tint, then a thin wash of Burnt 
Sienna and Carmine, and where they take a 
purplish hue a little Brown Madder. 
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LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 





“WINTER IN HOLLAND.” 

Tuis study is peculiarly adapted to the 
present season, and gives the young painter 
a good opportunity for studying snow effect, 
the treatment being broad and simple. For 
water-colors make a careful drawing of the 
objects depicted in the study, with the excep- 
tion of the middle distance, which can be put 
in freehand with the brush. Proceed now to 
moderately damp the paper, placing a piece 
of wet blotting-paper underneath it, so as to 
prevent it drying too quickly. 

Paint the sky with Rose Madder, Cobalt,and 
Light Red, using a full brush and laying it 
on in one wash, sometimes lighter and some- 
times darker, varying the tones into bluish 
and pinkish grays as like the study as pos- 
sible. Use the wash sufficiently strong to 
ensure its being dark enough when dry, work 
from left to right, carrying the sky wash 
lightly over the mill and the middle distance 
down to the water line. Be careful to leave 
the paper white where the snow is indicated. 

For the water use Cobalt and Pale Cad- 
mium Yellow, being careful not to carry it 
over the snow lines on the boat. 

The middle distance may be washed in 
while the sky is sufficiently wet to allow of 
the outline melting into it without losing its 
form, the same colors may be used as for 
the sky, but dryer. 

For the mill use 
a mixture of Cobalt 
and Rose Madder 
with a touch of Yel- 
low Ochre for the 
local tint, running 
in a tone of Sepia 
and Blue on the 
shadow side. Keep 
the paper damp, us- 
ing a drier brush 
than for the sky. 
The minute touches 
of snow can be ren- 
dered by Chinese 
White when the pic- 
ture is finished, as 
they are too small 
to paint round. For 
the casement of the 
mill use Brown 
Madder and Burnt 
Sienna. 

Next run in the 
local tints in the 
houses ; for the one 
on the left use Raw 
Sienna, Pale Cad- 
mium Yellow, and 
Rose Madder, vary- 
ing the color of the 
tones as in the study 
and putting in the 
darker tones when 
partially dry. This 
wash can be carried 
over the small trees, 
not forgetting to 
leave the little white 
spots to indicate tlie 
snow, which can be 
done by a light and 
skilful handling of 
the brush. The fence 
can receive a simi- 
lar wash. 

For the green of 
the middle house 
use Viridian, Indian 
Yellow, and a little 
Cobalt. All these 
washes must be laid 
on broad and flat, 
reserving the dark- 
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est and sharpest touches for the finishing up 
of the picture. The outhouse and window at 
the left may have the same colors, using a 
little more Viridian and Cobalt toward the 
left. Use Indian Red for the house on the 
right, leaving irregular white lines where the 
snow has collected. A light wash of Sepia 
may be applied when dry. Brown Madder 
and Burnt Sienna with a touch of Lamp Black 
will indicate the doorway. The upper parts 
of the window panes may be Cobalt with a 
touch of Rose Madder, the lower parts Light 
Red and Yellow Ochre (very light). For 
the side of the principal boat use a preliminary 
wash of Pale Cadmium; the blue touch can 
be of Prussian Blue. Over the yellow when 
dry use Burnt Sienna, deepening into Sepia 
at the stern of the boat. Yellow and Burnt 
Sienna will also do for the shutters and any 
other small touches in the picture of a similar 
tint. The skiff beside the boat will take Raw 
Sienna. The red sail can be got with Indian 
Red and Indian Yellow with a little Blue 
toward the top. For the boats, etc., in the 
distance use the same line of colors already 
indicated. 

The principal and secondary figures may 
now be treated, and for them it will be pref- 
erable to work on the dry paper. For the 
faces use Light Red and a little Yellow Ochre. 
For the dress of the foremost figure use 
Lamp Black ; for the apron Cobalt. Take out 
the lights which indicate the creases with the 
brush while damp; then use a light wash of 
Rose Madder when dry. The cloak and hood 
may be of Cobalt and Lamp Black; the lining 
Light Red with a touch of Rose Madder in 
the hood; the basket and wooden shoes Raw 
Sienna and Pale Cadmium. 

A first wash of Rose Madder may cover 
the coat and dress of the figure holding the 
child’s hand, and when dry an after wash of 
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Cobalt for the coat, and Brown Madder for 
the dress. The cart may be treated with 
Brown Madder warmed with a little Indian 
Yellow. 

For the dogs use Light Red warmed with 
a little Indian Yellow; the shadings may be 
of Brown Madder. The milk cans need a 
little Pale Cadmium shaded with Orange 
Cadmium and Lamp Black. 

The trees can be put in with grayish brown 
tones. Treat the branches of the trees, the 
sails or arms of the mill, also the rigging, with 
a light, sketchy touch. 

The snow is simply the paper left white, 
the blue reflections may be rendered by Co- 
balt, verging into a yellow gray. These may 
be put in on a damp surface to avoid hard 
edges. 

The leading local colors having now all 
been mentioned, it remains to add the finish- 
ing touches, using the same palette on a dry 
surface and applying the colors as may be 
indicated in the study. 

Ort Cotors: This study can be as well 
adapted to oil painting as to water-color. The 
same.color scheme can be used as is given in 
the instructions for water-colors, but if the 
student has a preference for any particular 
color which will obtain the same effect or re- 
sult, he may use it. It would be advisable, 
however, for the beginner to adopt the palette 
given. 

Raw Sienna is a good, useful color, and 
may be used with advantage for some of the 
quiet greenish-gray tones. 

In laying in the sky, paint right over the 
branches of the trees, the sails of the mill, 
and the rigging of the boat, as these can all 
be painted in over it later. Unlike water-color, 
paint in the dark tones first, gradually work- 
ing up till the lightest are reached. Use 
white with all the colors, except in some of 
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the darkest touches, in which the colors can 
be used pure, keeping them rich and full and 
adding the small details with a fine brush, so 
as to preserve the contour of the forms. Lay 
in the snow with free, even sweeps of the 
brush, painting in the reflections and cast 
shadows afterward. 

Handle the brush delicately, and use a thin 
gray brown color for the branches of the 
trees, the sails or arms of the mill, and the 
rigging of the boats. Lastly, add all the little 
rich touches of detail here and there of yel- 
lows and deep browns. F. E. WALKER. 





Is a portrait painter always bound to make 
a recognizable likeness of his sitter? How 
if the latter leads a Jekyl and Hyde existence, 
and presents himself at the painter’s studio 
in such an unwonted condition of sobriety, 
that none of his cronies can recognize him in 
the portrait? A case of the sort is said to 
have occurred in New York quite recently ; 
the picture was rejected; and now the artist 
is sorry that he had not conscientiously made 
his patron tipsy at each sitting. 


Tue old Roman colonists in North Africa 
knew how to enjoy life, if we are to judge by 
an inscription lately found in the ancient city 
of Timgad. Part of the pavement of the 
forum was spaced off for games, and the in- 
scription, of which the following is a trans- 
lation, ran along two sides of one of these 
spaces : 


Hunting Bathing 
Sporting Laughing 
This is Living. 
The excavations, which have disclosed 


many other interesting remains, were made 
by the French Society for the Preservation 
of Historical Monuments. 





























THE HOUSE. 


A LIBRARY AND PARLOR IN THE 
INDIAN STYLE. 


OME years ago an attempt 
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Ga. ‘T was made to introduce 
cao) «here elaborately carved 
Say’ woodwork, beaten and 
engraved brass, and hand- 
printed hangings from 
India, but though the 
workmanship is usually 
excellent in its way, the 
endeavor was only partially successful from 
lack of the taste and skill needed to adapt the 
materials to our requirements. In India the 
sun is excluded as much as possible from the 






living rooms, and in the darkened interiors 
crude colors and the glitter of metal are not 
offensive, and the occasional rudeness of the 
patterning is not perceived. But with us, 
who admit floods of light at all seasons to 
our rooms, the effect of an Indian interior 
is felt to be at once dingy and tawdry. Never- 
theless, much of the work is so very handsome 
that, leaving out the cheaper elements, a really 
magnificent room can be made with it. We 
have only to discard the flimsy cotton prints 
and the staring stencil patterns and admit a 
few evidences of the age and the country in 
which we live to make it possible to get up 
a beautiful interior in the Indian style. The 
carved woodwork, introduced in pillars, dado, 
lintels, picture-frames, mantel, everywhere, 
in fact, where wood is used, is the principal 
element to be considered. Luckily the pat- 
terns are extremely elegant, and the carving, 





though free and bold, is not lacking in finish. 
The tone is a warm brown, and it should be 
left of its natural color. Whatever plain 
spaces remain should be finished in distemper ; 
but care should be taken to keep the orna- 
mentation in the same style as that of the 
woodwerk. Portiéres and curtains may be 
of hand-embroidered Indian stuffs, deep yel- 
low on a ground of Turkey red, sometimes 
enlivened with little disks of metal rubbed 
with mercury and shining like mirrors; but 
plain plush of any rich, warm tone may be 
used instead, and the beautifully chased 
brasses of Jeypore may be used to further 
brighten up the room. Electroliers in the 
Indian style, set with opal glass, are now 
manufactured here by several firms; and the 
handsome Indian carpets may be had at prices 
considerably less than are paid for those of 
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ARRANGEMENT FOR A LIBRARY IN 


INDIAN STYLE. 


Persia or Anatolia. In winter the large bay 
to the right can be filled with plants, giving 
an added air of tropical luxuriance. 

In‘the parlor, where much of the wall is 
left bare, use should be made of encaustic or 
flatted oil paint. A light tone of yellow is 
preferable. In Oriental countries it is com- 
mon to leave the rich fretwork of the door- 
ways to be contrasted with the bare plaster of 
the walls. But we cannot attempt such bold 
contrasts here, for the reason already given. 
There are several ways of treating such a 
doorway and mantel as are shown. The 
cheapest is to have them cast in toughened 
plaster, the diaper to be inlaid in small tiles 
of several colors. The most enduring is to 
use marble inlaid with jasper and other stones, 
as in the Taj Mahal. This work is made at 
Delhi and in other parts of India, and may be 
imported, but, of course,ata considerable cost. 
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III. FURNISHING A PARLOR. 

“ Tr there is one thing more than another,” 
said the Decorator, “ that the average woman 
believes she is qualified to undertake without 
any previous study of the matter, it is the 
furnishing of her house. She knows what 
she likes and dislikes, and, thinking her indi- 
vidual caprice an excellent substitute for the 
trained skill of the decorator, she rushes heed- 
lessly into the business of house furnishing 
with often very disastrous results.” 

“ | have been in the parlor or sitting-room 
of just such an individual,” said the Lady in 
the Yellow Dress. “It contained a tall, un- 
gainly, unsteady piano lamp, an elaborately 
carved easel supporting a badly executed por- 
trait in oils of the master of the house, stand- 
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ing right in the middle of the room, and a 
top-heavy pedestal supporting a group otf 
statuary.” 

“ And I have seen the black piano placed 
‘catey corner,’ the red carpet with big bou- 
quets of flowers, and the pale Gobelin blue 
cotton chenille window curtains,” said the 
Journalist. 

“ Heirloom furniture is one of the horrors 
of the age,” said the Delsartean. ‘ On one 
occasion when visiting a well-known society 
woman, a most charming person, she re- 
quested my opinion of the artistic merits of 
a set of six chairs she had inherited from her 
grandfather. My opinion frankly given as 
desired was not flattering to the chairs. The 
lady considered my remarks a personal insult 
and has never spoken to me since.” 

“T should say,” said the Decorator, “ that 
nine out of ten interiors are furnished in this 














“go as you please’ style, which is a rank 
offence against good taste. The choice of 
furnish ngs by the ordinary householder is 
either conventional to a tiresome degree, or 
outrageously bizarre and commonplace.” 
“Tt is not only the citizen of small means,” 
said the Architect, “‘ who offends good taste. 
The rich but uneducated householder also 
exhibits a complete color blindness as to har- 
mony of form and color. The modern parlor 
of the average citizen is an extravaganza of 
effects, a wholesale jumble of styles wholly 
at variance with each other. Often you will 
see an Empire sofa, a Louis XVI. cabinet, 
with chairs in the Colonial style interspersed 
with rattan rockers. There is a Hamlet chair, 
a hexagonal India table in carved teak-wood, 
a divan for the exhibition of pillows, a mahog- 
any corner chair in the Renaissance style, an 
ebony piano, a Chippendale easy chair, and 
a Colonial grandfather’s clock. The floor 
coverings include Oriental carpets, a bear- 
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“Many considerations are involved in a 
reply to such a problem,” said the Decorator. 
“ First, the character of the room must be 
studied, also the amount and kind of light 
received, its size, the amount of money to be 
expended on its furnishings, the character of 
the woodwork, etc. The house should also 
be decorated according to a carefully gradu- 
ated scale of ornamentation, culminating in 
the most important room of the house. In 
the case of a parlor in a house where there is 
also a sitting, or family room, it may be taken 
for granted that the parlor is the ‘ salon de 
compagnie,’ the drawing-room, or reception 
room. The European custom is to decorate 
such an apartment in white and gold, with 
gilt chairs covered with brocade, cabinets 
filled with costly porcelain, Russian lace on 
the windows, and a Wilton carpet on the floor. 
But such a treatment is out of place in the 
average house, as it is the one room used by 
no one person in particular, or is occupied at 
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require a gay, yet neutral background to 
emphasize their charms, the walls may be 
covered with a brocaded paper in self tones 
of old gold and yellow; the frieze is a repeti- 
tion of the wall design on a larger scale; the 
cornice is in light old red and the ceiling is in 
citron yellow. The upholstery is in warm 
olive green and the draperies of doors and 
windows are in a deeper shade of the wall 
color. The best system of lighting the apart- 
ment is to place incandescent lights on brack- 
ets on the walls about the height of the face. 
The lights thus placed and covered with rose- 
tinted shades will emphasize the beauty of 
the fair sex without creating those ugly shad- 
ows which are produced when the source of 
light is placed overhead.” 

“Do you recommend,” said the Decorator, 
“ the use of design on the walls and draperies 
of small apartments?” 

“T much prefer,” replied the Architect, * to 
have no ornament on walls and draperies 











skin rug, and the skin of a wild cat. The 
apartment resembles a salesroom of ill- 
assorted furnishings, which proclaim that cost 
. has but little to do with artistic effect.” 

“ There are certain furnishings that while 
not in style with every-day furniture, but inas- 
much as they come under the head of bric-a- 
brac, are allowable on account of the tone 
they lend to an interior—Mexican onyx and 
brass cabinets, tables and pedestals, carved 
India screens and tables, Chinese jardiniére 
pedestals, Damascus tabourets, Moorish lamps, 
and Chinese and Japanese vases. But these 
must be used sparingly, and thus exhibit great 
taste in apartments where all else follows a 
given style,” said the Decorator. 

“Let it be admitted,” said the Author, 
“ that the homes of all who have not received 
a technical education in decorative art are 
faulty in form and color. The question be- 
fore us is to discover how a given apartment 
should be decorated.” 
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FOR A PARLOR. BY W. P. 


most for an hour after a ‘ company ’ dinner.”’ 

“There is no reason, however,” said the 
Architect, “ why the European idea as to sim- 
plicity in furnishings should not be adopted, 
even if an ultra-zsthetic color scheme be 
avoided. The more or less public character 
of the apartment demands that the movement 
of a crowd of guests should not be impeded 
by a multiplicity of small pieces of furniture. 
The five-piece marquetry suite in mahogany, 
consisting of a divan, easy chair, lady’s chair, 
and two side chairs, will suffice. These are 
supplemented by a piano, cabinet, music cabi- 
net, small table, and screen, all in mahogany.” 

“What would be the color scheme for 
walls, carpet, and draperies?” inquired the 
Lady in the Yellow Dress. 

“Taking it for granted,” said the Architect, 
“that the woodwork is in mahogany, and con- 
si ‘ering that the apartment is mostly occupied 
when artificial light is necessary, and that 
the complexions and costumes of the ladies 
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(with the exception that panel designs with 
plain centres make very artistic curtains) 
where a small apartment has its wall space 
much cut up with door openings, closets, 
windows, mantelpiece, etc.; but in the case 
of a parlor where the furnishings ought to be 
restricted to a few necessary pieces the walls 
and draperies ought to be made interesting 
by a design in self tones to balance the sim- 
plicity of the belongings.” 

“Where two apartments open upon each 
other ‘ en suite,’ ” said the Lady in the Yellow 
Dress, “ should each apartment have an indi- 
vidual color treatment? ” 

“My practice,” said the Decorator, “ is 
somewhat different to the usual style in 
vogue. I invariably recommend my customer 
to furnish the walls, carpets, ceilings, and 
draperies alike in both apartments. I think 
the Architect will endorse my theory that 
decoration is too fussy and complicated, with 
a too gteat multiplicity of designs, colors, and 
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fabrics, and the artistic effect is much greater 
to have the carpet of the parlor spread out to 
cover the floor of sitting or dining-room, and 
the walls and draperies should also be in per- 
fect unison.” 

“Your idea is an excellent one,” said the 
Architect, “and should be more generally 
carried out than it is by decorators. Its sim- 
plicity is an artistic step higher, and there is 
a saving of time and money in handling a 


larger quantity of the same kind of decorative © 


goods. The furniture of each apartment 
being different, will sufficiently differentiate 
their purposes.” 
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Tue photograph frame, of which an illus- 
tration is given in the supplement for this 
month, is charming in design and may be 
carried out in several color schemes. If em- 
broidered on white linen, with the leaves and 
stems in delicate shades of olive and the blos- 
soms in white shaded with palest Nile green, 
the result will be as dainty and lovely as one 
coulddesire. If more decided coloris preferred, 
the flowers may be worked in shades of old 
pink. Instead of using white for a founda- 
tion, some of the various colored linens may 
be chosen. Dull olive or old blue would be 
effective. If olive is selected, let the flowers 
be in white; if old blue, then embroider them 
in pale pink. All the work is done with filo- 
floss and with a single thread. Keep the linen 
firmly stretched in the embroidery frame, as 
in-an article of this kind the slightest pucker 
or drawing of 
material 
would ruin the 
work. A pho- 
tograph frame 
should always 
be mounted by 
a professional 
picture dealer, 
as home-made 
work is usual- 
ly very imper- 
fect and quite 
spoils the 
needlework. 
When embroi- 
dery and 
mounting are perfectly done, a more dainty 
and exquisite frame could hardly be imagined. 

The poppy design for a handkerchief case 
may also be carried out in a variety of ways. 
For a gorgeous effect of color use a heavy 
sage-colored satin for the foundation, and on 
this embroider in solid Kensington stitch the 
design in all the brilliant hues of the natural 
flower. Rich shades of cardinal red for the 
blossoms and dull olives, of a sort of grayish 
tone, for the leaves and buds. If a good ef- 
fect is desired with less expenditure of time 
and labor, the work may all be done in long 
and short stitch, which, while not quite as rich 
as the solid work, is still very satisfactory. 
For a more delicate effect, select a piece of 
dull old blue satin of very heavy, rich quality. 
On this embroider the whole design in solid 
stitch. The leaves of pale olive tones, the 
flowers white, with shadings of lightest tint 
of grayish green. Or it may be treated in a 
conventional way, not attempting to give the 
natural colors to the plant. On the same 
shade of blue satin the entire design may be 
worked in shades of old blue ranging from 
dark to palest tints. 

Linen, either white or colored, may also 
be used as a foundation and has the merit of 
allowing the article to be laundered. Colored 
linen is always handsome with silk embroi- 
dery, and, if the colors are well chosen, it is 
most artistic. There is no material that can 
be depended on to give better results. 

The monograms given are particularly 
suitable for embroidering on household linen, 











but, of course, can be put to any use where 
an ornamental monogram is desired. For 
table cloths, towels, and the like, the work 
should be done with fine French working 
cotton, and should be well stuffed, so that a 
heavy raised letter is obtained. To do this, 
go over all heavier parts of the letters with 
white darning cotton, put on with long over- 
lapping stitches. Over this work over and 
over very closely and finely with the French 
marking cotton. Keep the work well stretch- 
ed in a frame, that it may not be in the least 
drawn. This utterly spoils the article, as it 
renders it impossible to be properly laun- 
dered. If for any purpose the monogram is 
to be used on silk, the letters should be stuffed 
as before, but embroidered with filo-floss in- 
stead of the cotton. Silk monograms out- 
lined with a fine line of tiny gold cord or 
thread are very decorative. 

For all household linens pure white is 
considered the best taste, but if color is de- 
sired, the one may be embroidered with blue 
marking cotton or both can be done in white 
and outlined with blue. 





PROGRESSIVE WOOD-CARVING. 





II. VIKING STYLE. 


One of the first obstacles which the be- 
ginner in wood-carving has to overcome is 
that caused by the varying grains found in 
the different woods.used for carving. The 
fundamental rule never to cut against the 
grain is rather difficult to apply at first, since 
the pupil cannot tell at a glance which way 
the grain runs; but experience will soon 
teach this, as it is impossible to cut against it 
without knowing it. Try always to cut either 
with or diagonally across it. 

Quartered oak is durable and substantial, 
and is therefore the most satisfactory wood 
for large pieces of furniture, although being 
hard it requires more strength in the cutting. 
The light streaks are much the hardest, and 
in cutting through them the tool will often 
slip when it reaches the softer part again. 
Mahogany is soft and beautiful in color and 
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marking, but a handsomely marked piece is 
always hard to cut smooth, as the grain runs 
so many different ways in the varying layers. 
The only way to manage it is to have the 
tools very sharp and then cut across the 
grain. White wood is soft and easy to cut 
and does very well for small articles, which 
might be stained or painted. The best wood 
procurable should be used. Pine should 
never be used, as it splinters so easily that 
it is entirely unfit for carving. The foot- 
stool given in the supplement for this month 
is a very convenient little article to make and 
is intended for practical use. It should be 
made of oak, as softer wood would soon be- 
come defaced by constant use. The con- 
struction is very simple, and the carpenter 
should be instructed not to use glue, but put 
it together with screws alone, so that it can 
be taken apart for carving. The design 
given is in the second stage of the Viking 
ornament, which introduces some modelling 
in the dragons. After it is carefully trans- 
ferred to the wood, the outlines are cut 
around with the veining tool (No. 11, size 
one sixty-fourth of an inch, or No. 9, three 
eighths of an inch), and the background re- 
moved, as described in the previous lesson, 
but somewhat deeper—about an eighth of an 
inch. The edges are then cut sharp and at 
a right angle with the background and the 
little chips carefully cleaned from the edges 
and corners, for this work is not stamped, 
consequently the background must not be 
left ragged looking. 

It may seem like unnecessary labor to first 
cut outside the 
lines with a 
veining tool, 
but this must 
always be 
done, as there 
is a very good 
reason for it, 
since in cut- 
ting around 
small curves 
and sharp cor- 
ners pieces of 
the design are 
sure to split 
off, unless 
room has been 
made by the groove outside to relieve the 
pressure of the tool upon the wood to be 
left in relief. The background must be of 
a uniform depth, but it is not necessary to 
make it perfectly smooth. If it is clean cut, 
a tool mark showing here and there is no 
blemish, but rather marks the difference be- 
tween hand and machine work. I have seen 
carving so carefully and accurately done that 
it was difficult to tell it from the pressed work 
so much used on shop-made furniture. Many 
people sandpaper their work after it is fin- 
ished, but this is a great mistake, as all the 
life and expression is taken from it. With 
the exception of a touch here and there on 
clouds or figures, where the effect of soft- 
ness is desired, sandpaper should never be 
used. ‘The next step in the work is the inter- 
lacing of the dragons by cutting down the 
parts that go underneath at the points of 
intersection to half their depth, making the 
slope gradual, so that there shall not be a 
perceptible break in the contour of the bodies. 
After this comes theamodelling of the figures, 
which is slight, but adds very much to the 
effect of the work, as it removes the flat look 
of the dragons. Use for this the three eighths 
of an inch flat gouge No. 6. Hold the tool 
with the concave side down, and with long, 
sweeping strokes cut away the wood on the 
edges of the ornament to half its original 
thickness. It should be rounded gradually 
from the centres of the bodies, which are left 
high, making a flat curve from side to side. 
The design is supposed to continue from the 
































top to the sides of the footstool, the dragon 
being represented as crawling through the 
holes in the ends of the top to the sides. 
The carving on the sides must be about twice 
as deep as that on top to obtain a good 
effect. The heads are given expression by 
the sharp dashes here and there. Be careful 
to get these in the right place, as the correct 
relations of light and shade are as essential 
to good carving as to painting. A medium- 
sized veining tool will be used for this as well 
as for the eyes, which can be further accented 
by a light tap with the mallet on a pointed 
nail directly in the centre of the pupil. There 
remains now only the border, which is too 
simple to need explaining, being simply par- 
allel lines done 
with the veining 
tool,andthe 
markings on the 
bodies of thedrag- 
ons to add. The 
lines on the edges 
are done also with 
the small veining 
tool, and must be 
as even as pos- 
sible. 

I must again 
call attention to 
the necessity of 
having and keep- 
ing the tools 
properly sharp- 
ened. The oil- 
slips are made in 
all sizes to fit the 
curve of the tools, 
therefore the 
proper slip should 
be selected for the 
tool to be sharp- 
ened, and when 
using it a slight 
bevel should be 
made. This will 
give the tool more 
clearance while 
passing through 
the wood. It will 
be seen that there 
must be a bevel 
upon both sides 
of gouges as well 
as clusels. With- 
out a bevel there 
will be the con- 
stant annoyance 
of the tool break- 
ing and “ knick- 
ing.” When the 
oilstones are not 
in use they should 
be thoroughly 
cleansed from 
grease, otherwise 
the oil will drv 
and the stones will 
become gummy 
and lose their 
tooth or cutting 
quality. An oc- 
casional washing with kerosene will keep 
them clean. KARL VON RyDINGSVARD. 
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NOTES ON INTERIOR DECORATION. 

THIs is pre-eminently a year of brilliant 
color and magnificent conceptions of luxury, 
of elegance, and of beauty. Bronzes, em- 
broideries, silken hangings of countless hue, 
furniture carved in finest detail, Oriental 
textiles from the rarest looms, colored glass, 
or dazzling mosaics, all go to make a bewil- 
dering variety of materials, from which, how- 
ever, our artists bring forth marvellous re- 
sults. The somewhat pronounced tones in 
the color of last season have been toned down 
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into a softer effect in this season’s decoration. 

3ut despite the great richness and unusual 
variety in material, the designs in shapes of 
furniture and patterns for ornament are often 
quite simple in effect. The old French styles 
are revived, but simplified in treatment until 
they appear like new creations, which carry 
the elegancies of their period without its su- 
perfluity of ornament. 

In. an interview with Mr. Simonson, the 
well-known interior decorator, he says that 
Louis XVI. style is the favorite one for this 
season, while that of the Empire and Colo- 
nial are still popular. Louis XIV. is used in 
large rooms and in the decoration of public 
edifices, but not for small interiors. 





The favorite colors are cerise, vert lumi- 
nere, cardinal, violet, lavender, and maize or 
old gold. Quite daring combinations of color 
are made possible by the Louis XVI. style. 
The most vivid and sparkling tones are free- 
ly rendered by the use of flowing draperies, 
subtilized and accentuated by the opposition 
of shades of harmonizing colors. These 
tones are again enhanced by clouds of lace, 
which is used this season with all decorations. 

The favorite laces are Arabian Point, Ni- 
non, Trianon, Cluny, Colbert, and Renais- 
sance. Aubusson tapestries are greatly used 
as wall decorations, especially in the stairway 
of an entrance hall. Painted and embossed 


leather is also greatly used on the walls. 
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MINERAL PAINTING. 


III. MATERIALS (CONTINUED). 
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Tue furnishings of the work-table are like 
the tools of the mechanic. One may, at cost 
of time and workmanship, do without some 
things, or use others of inferior quality. But 
true economy will recognize the value of 
whatever adds to the efficiency of the work- 
man. 

A very inexpensive item, and not only a 
convenience, but a necessity, is an outfit of 
small bottles. These fitted with metallic 
stoppers in the 
cork may be 
bought for a few 
cents at a drug 
store, where they 
are used for per- 
fumery. Filled 
with turpentine, 
alcohol, and oil of 
lavender, they will 
throw a drop, or 
as many drops as 
are needed, in 
grinding colors 
and at other times 
quickly and safe- 
ly. Every one 
knows the diffi- 
culty of pouring 
a few drops from 


abottle. Have 
also two bottles 
with wide 


mouths for the 
turpentine and 
lavender used in 
painting. They 
should be short, 
so as not to tip 
over easily, and 
wide enough to 
admit a large 
brush without 
trouble. Alsohave 
two larger and 
wider mouthed to 
hold the alcohol 
and turpentine for 
cleaning brushes. 
Ordinarily, alco- 
hol will suffice. 
but with some of 
the special medi- 
ums turpentine is 
necessary. And 
to keep the brush- 
es as well as the 
handles in nice 
condition, they 
should be rinsed 
in alcohol at least, 
especially when 
laying them away. 
The practice of 
keeping a cup of 
turpentine for this 
purpose, and using the same for mixing the 
colors in working, is useless and cannot be 
too strongly condemned. “ All colors will 
mix,” but not always with good results, and 
if one color, or a conglomeration of colors, 
is carried into another by means of a dirty 
medium, as well as half-cleaned brushes, it is 
nowise certain that it will be a happy mixture. 
Keep all things separate and pure, and then 
mix with common sense and discretion. It 
costs no more in time or money. 

For palettes there is nothing better than 
pieces of glass, which can be bought at a 
paint store, or almost every one has some 
friend who photographs and will furnish 
damaged negatives, The six-by-eight size is 
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very convenient; one should have several, 
and also some of the smaller sizes. 

There should be two palette-knives, one of 
steel and another of horn. Both should be 
selected with care, and while sufficiently elas- 
tic should be strong. One that bends too 
easily is liable to break, besides being dis- 
agreeable to use. One or two extra horn 
knives never come amiss. 

The question is often asked, “ Why is it 
imperative to use a horn knife in certain 
cases?” Because there is a constant wear 
in the action of the steel on the ground glass, 
especially if the glass is new and sharp; in 
a lesser degree, of course, but the same as 
sharpening the knife on a stone. We know 
how thin an old knife gets, and one in con- 
stant use is always bright and clean. These 
particles are so minute that they will not 
show until after firing, but I have proved 
this conclusively, both with white enamel 
and the cement for mending china. Even the 
natural grit of the colors will have some ef- 
fect. Considering the trifling cost of a horn 
knife, it is poor economy to take unnecessary 
risks. My own experience cost enough to 
furnish horn knives for a lifetime. This re- 
striction applies to every delicate color, gold, 
and enamel. 

The steel scraper is an absolute necessity, 
the most practical having a hooked blade. 
Some have a steel point in the end of the 
handle, but it is not as good as a fine needle 
set in a brush handle, which is used for re- 
moving particles of dust, and has a certain 
use in working a head. The scraper is for 
cutting out lights and making corrections, 
and is handy in various ways. Properly used 
it may add greatly to the finish of a piece of 
work, giving crispness and decision to the 
lights, as a clean, strong touch of color does 
to the shadows. But there is a difference be- 
tween crispness and harshness. The scraper 
need not be avoided, and it certainly should 
not be abused. It is a strong ally of the 
brush; but as lights differ in quality, so must 
the change of tool, for it is of no consequence 
what means are used, so long as the desired 
effect be obtained. Sometimes the finger, or 
a brush handle cut to a broad, thin edge like 
a chisel, or a wad of cotton wrapped around 
a pointed stick will be of great service. 
Every workman has his own pet methods, but 
all methods fail at certain times; none are to 
be condemned and none proclaimed as infal- 
lible. 

For its principal use, however—that of 
smoothing the work before firing—I think 
the scraper has no substitute, although there 
is a wide difference of opinion in regard 
to the shape best adapted for the pur- 
pose. All color, when well dried, has a slight 
roughness, no matter how carefully it has 
been laid. This removed helps the glaze, and 
also the purity of the color wonderfully. 
The knife should be kept as sharp as a razor, 
and used for no other purpose. Hold it flat 
and go over the surface very gently, taking 
care not to scratch. It is surprising how 
much will be removed, and the painting will 
then feel perfectly smooth to the touch. 

The ground-glass slab should be at least 
eight inches square, and a muller having a 
grinding surface of two inches is none too 
large. The glass is for grinding colors, 
enamels, and raising for gold only; never use 
it as a palette—it will wear the brushes out 
twice as-fast as ordinarily. 

A sheet of 00 emery paper belongs to the 
outfit. All work as it comes from the kiln 
has a certain roughness, even the very best 
oi firing. A slight touch of the emery. paper 
is enough. Never use sandpaper. Some 
thin silk is wanted for pads, this to be cut 
into squares of four or five inches, and tied 
smoothly over a ball of unglazed wadding. 
They must not be too hard, and it is well 
to make up a quantity of two or three sizes 




















to keep on hand. Put them away from the 
dust. A half pan of Carmine (moist water- 
color) is needed for drawing on designs. 
Keep for it an individual butter plate, or oth- 
er small dish, and its own special brush—a 
No. 2 “ long rigger; ” some prefer India ink, 
and others use a lithographic crayon. 

You should have plenty of old soft cloths, 
a comfortable seat, a good light, and a table 
of convenient height, which should be at 
least three feet long to give plenty of room, 
so that everything may be at hand and avoid 
crowding; also an arrangement of drawers 
to keep materials in order and away from 
dust. ' 

Of brushes one should have a good stock, 
and of various kinds. It is poor economy to 
try to do without or buy those of inferior 
quality. Of camel’s hair in quills there are 
several shapes and grades. Inexperienced 
persons should buy only from a responsible 
dealer to insure getting the best. After hav- 
ing used them one can judge of their merits 
by the touch; they should be strong with 
plenty of spring, the hairs coming from the 
quill to an exquisite point. If there is a 
bulge, the brush will surely split. A good 
way to test a brush is to wet it and draw it 
across the hand. It should readily fali into 
shape. If it clings and has a flabby feeling, 
it will, when loaded with color, be like paint- 
ing with a wet rag. The camel’s-hair brushes 
most used for general work are called 
“ pointed shaders ” and “ long painting,” and 
should be selected of a large size. It is a 
mistaken idea that delicate work and fine de- 
tail are done witha small brush. It is the per- 
fect point with a firm, true hand, that produces 
such results. There must be plenty of hair 
in the brush to hold moisture, though it 
should never be overloaded with color. Us- 
ing a small brush, save in exceptional cases, 
will result in hard, dry work, especially in 
heads and landscapes. Some like to use what 
are called “ square shaders ”’—a round brush 
cut square across the end—which is pressed 
out and kept in shape with fat oil, in order to 
give a broad, smooth touch. But there are 
flat brushes in tin ferrules, with short wood 
handles, from three-eighths to five-eighths of 
an inch in width, which are invaluable for all 
kinds of work—for laying in a picture, for 
skies, covering large spaces, and broad de- 
tail. They should be bought in several 
sizes ; also two or three stipplers or dabbers, a 
thick, short-haired brush, square across the 
end, and one of medium size, “ deer-foot ” 
shape—that is,cut slanting. These are for set- 
tling tinting around handles and other places 
difficult to get at with a pad, and also for 
occasional use in other work, although with 
the improved mediums the free handling of 
a broad, flat brush is far preferable to the 
soft, characterless look of too much blending. 
Two ordinary flat bristle brushes (used for 
painting in oil) will many times save a finer 
one, especially in laying grounds that are to 
be made even with a pad. 

A No. 9g red sable (round) and two “long 
riggers,” for raised gold work and drawing 
in designs, are wanted. There is a second 
grade of red sable brush that has exquisite 
points, but not quite the strength and spring 














of the first quality. They are stronger than 
the camel’s-hair brushes, and fine for stip- 
pling and small detail, like working up lace 
and jewelry, and small figure work. It is 
notable that one needs a stronger brush in 
using the new water preparations, and also 
the improved mediums for oil. 

E. C. Darey. 





CHINESE AND JAPANESE PLATES. 





In adapting these designs to the uses of 
modern decoration, we cannot quite follow 
the Chinese and Japanese methods of treat- 
ment, for the Anglo-Saxon hand is too heavy 
to make so elaborate a design without over- 
doing it. But we cannot err in following 
their color schemes, as the one quality of 
their art most remarkable for its excel- 
lence is the natural feeling for color har- 
mony. The colors most in use are pale pink, 
blue, green, red, orange, and brown, though 
more neutral tints are often used, but rarely 
violet of any tone. A few suggestions as to 
treatment of the plates shown on the opposite 
page may be helpful to the decorator, who has 
been so long under the bondage of “ Rococo ”’ 
and its variations. 





No. 1.—Can have a fine, flat gold etched 
background. The ornaments outlined in 


raised gold, the centre and five radiating 
ovals filled in with dark green soft enamel. 
The disks of pale carmine with fine gold dots 
toward the centre. The vine-like scrolls at 
the side raised in gold. 

No. 2.—Is one of the many imitations of 
flowers. The petals touching the edge can 
be in pale green shaded to white, coalport 
green edge. The second row of petals are 
shaded pale pink, all etched with fine gold or 
biack lines. The bee in the centre is black 
and white, etched with gold. 

No. 3.—Is a very useful design, and can 
be done in two shades’ of blue and gold, or 
two shades of green; red, pink, and gold 
would be the characteristic, semi-naturalistic 
treatment. The flowers would be in pale 
pink, the leaves in dark green enamel, etched 
with gold, or black and gold diaper in the 
border, on colored ground if desired. Many 
Chinese decorations have an orange lustre 
edge, sometimes put on over a black or gold 
diaper. 

No. 4.—Tint the border pale blue, using 
Deep Blue Green. Take out the flowers and 
leaves, and shade with Carmine No. 2 and 
Grass Green. Clean out the white ovals in 
alternate diaper. Etch with gold. The flow- 
ers in the centre treat as directed before. 

No. 5.—Could have an orange lustre edge, 
also on faces of small figures in medallions. 
The figures can be outlined in black. Make 
the hair black, and use green enamel on the 
trees, gold or lustre on the fence and house, 
red, pink, and green in dresses. Use a dark 
red in the border of medallions, the connect- 
ing diaper being of gold, on colored ground 
if desired. The flowers should be pale pink, 
and the leaves green or brown. 

No. 6.—Gold or black, dark red, or green 
diapers on a pale tinted ground, using cela- 
don, pale pink, pale blue, or coffee color. 

No. 7.—Can be used with any desired color 
or gold scheme. Or with either flat or raised 
gold and enamels. 

No. 8.—Suggests bright lustre treatment 
with gold or black etching. 

No. 9.—Can be carried out in two shades 
of green with gold etching. 

No. 10.—Can be pale pink and red with 
black or gold etching. 

Nos. 11 and 12.—Admit of more variety in 
coloring, the mountain “ Fusiyama” usually 
being in a sort of dove gray with the white 
moon in gold-etched clouds. Of one thing 
be especially careful—to make your colors 
balance. The Chinese never make an error 
in this respect. ADELAIDE ALSOP. 
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PALETTE FOR GRAPE PLATE. 





THE centre of this plate is of California 
grapes. The bunch on the right is the red 
Tokay. For these use Blood Red, Banding 
Biue, Lemon Yellow, and for the darkest use 
Blood Red, Banding Blue, and a little Ruby 
mixed. Take out the high light and put on 
the bloom with Banding Blue (very pale). 
The darker bunch is of a purple variety. Use 
for it Banding Blue, Black, and Ruby mixed, 
with sometimes Copenhagen Blue in the dark 
parts and Black and Violet No. 2. For the 
unripe ones at the bottom of the bunch use 





and brown bronze, and the lizards are gold, 

with green bronze spots and lines of black. 

Finish both edges with a fine line of gold. 
Mary ALLeEy NEAL. 





LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN MINERAL 
COLORS. 





In painting the “ Winter in Holland,” mix 
a Cool Shadow tint composed of Turquoise 
Green (+), Violet of Iron, and Gray for 
Flesh (—), with one quarter flux; Tender 
Shadow tint of Cool Shadow (2), Pearl 
Gray (1), and a touch of extra Turquoise 


ART AMATEUR.— 





Go over it with a large stippler to even it, 
but do not take off much oil. Then, using 
turpentine in the brush, go over the entire 
sky with Tender Shadow, strengthening in 
places with Cool Shadow. Pad lightly till 
the brush marks disappear. Make a little ball 
of cotton wool and take out the clouds, also 
soften the edges of the snow on the roof. 
The distance paint in Cool Shadow, using the 
stippler on edges. Be careful through- 
out the working up for the first firing to leave 
no hard edges. Use Cool Shadow through- 
out the entire first painting, adding local col- 
or. Warm Shadow is needed for the red- 





PLATE DECORATED WITH GRAPES AND CONVENTIONALIZED DRAGONS. 
(SHOWN AT THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF KERAMIC ARTS EXHIBITION.) 


Brown Green and Copenhagen Blue. For 
the leaves use Yellow Green, LemonYellow, 
Brown Green, and Shading Green, with 
touches of Ruby and Sepia. For the woody 
stems use Yellow Green,shaded with Finish- 
ing Brown and Ruby mixed. Lay in the 
background while still moist with Lemon Yel- 
low, Turquoise Green, Blood Red, and 
Copenhagen Blue. When quite dry, dust 
over the dark red grapes and background 
Blood Red, and over the purple grapes 
Copenhagen Blue, coming onto the back- 
ground. The border is in bronzes. The 
ground is of red bronze, the scrolls of green 





Green; Warm Shadow tint of Sepia Brown 
(2), Violet of Iron (1). The other colors 
required are Finishing Brown, Pompadour 
No. 23, Turquoise Green, Yellow Brown, 
and Albert Yellow. The medium is made 
of Copaiba and Oil of Cloves in the propor- 
tion of six drops of the former to one drop 
of the latter. Use the medium with turpen- 
tine throughout. The proportions for mix- 
ing the Shadow tints is indicated by +, which 
means a little more than one part, by —, 
which means a little less, or by the figures 1 
and 2, meaning one or two parts. 

Cover the sky with a thin coat of medium. 


BY 


MRS. MARY ALLEY NEAL. 


dish tones, Turquoise Green for the bluish, 
and Finishing Brown for the brownish and 
darkest tones. Stipple all edges, but keep 
the high lights by cleaning out with a little 
cotton wool on a pointed stick. 

For the windmill arms use Tender and 
Cool Shadow tints and Finishing Brown. 
For the sails Cool and Warm Shadow tints, 
with a touch of Pompadour (thin) in the 
brightest parts. The windmill will need 
Cool Shadow and Yellow Brown. Strength- 
en all dark parts with Finishing Brown. Use 
Tender and Cool Shadow tints in the touches 
on the snowy roofs. Stipple with Cool 











Shadow and Finish- 
ing Brown in the 
trees. Take out snow 
with cotton wool and 
stipple all edges. For 
the boats use Cool 
Shadow and Finish- 
ing Brown, adding 
Warm Shadow and 
Turquoise Green 
where needed, and a 
touch of Albert Yel- 
low and Yellow 
Brown. The first 
section of the house 
will need Cool Shad- 
ow and Finishing 
The second section should have Cool 
For the third 





Brown. 
Shadow and Turquoise Creen. 
part Cool and Warm Shadow tints are required. 
For all the darkest sh@dows in doors, windows, 


and so forth, use Finishing Brown. For the 
cart use Cool and Warm Shadow tints and 
Finishing Brown; for the cans Albert Yellow, 
Yellow Brown, and Cool Shadow; for the 
dogs Yellow Brown, Warm and Cool Shad- 
ow tints, and Finishing Brown; for. the 
faces of the figures Cool Shadow and a mix- 
ture of Pompadour and Yellow Brown (half 
of each). Take out the white caps with cot- 
ton wool. On the dresses, mix with Cool 
Shadow, Turquoise Green, Pompadour, and 
Finishing Brown. 

For the snow use Tender Shadow and Tur- 
quoise Green. Keep everything soft and not 
quite as dark as you wish it finally. 

Dry in the oven and put a few sharper 
touches of emphasis. After firing repeat the 
process, using more warm color where too 
cool, and more cool where too warm. Two 
firings ought to give a good effect, though 
three are better. In case of a third firing, 
use very little Cool or Tender Shadow tints 
for last touches, relying on Finishing Brown 
for the grays. 

A good effect can be got after the panel 
is completed by padding over the entire sur- 
face a coat of medium with some color to give 
the whole a united color scheme, such. as 
Turquoise Green and Finishing Brown, half 
and half; or if a warm tone is preferred, Al- 
bert Yellow and Warm Shadow. A pleasing 
effect is to give the picture a padding of some 
transparent lustre, such as Light or Dark 
Green, Blue Gray, Yellow, or Brown. This 
gives a high glaze with a little color. 

ADELAIDE ALsop. 





PAINTING A LAMP VASE. 

In the design given in the supplement use 
for the lily Carmine, Ruby Purple, Apple 
Green, Silver Yellow, Chestnut Brown, and 
Brunswick Black. For the clematis use 
Ivory Yellow, Brunswick Black, Apple Green, 
and Carmine. Paint the clematis leaves with 
Olive, shading with brown greens. Back- 
ground has shaded effects of a color scheme 
to suit the painter, and the top should be of 
a shade, light or dark, to correspond with the 
rest of the decoration. 
The scrolls are of gold— 
flat or with paste. The 
lilyis a very delicate pink, 
growing darker toward 
the centre. The spots are 
ruby (full strength). 
Through the centre, 
showing the upper side 
of a rib on the back of 
the petals, it is a pale 
green. The stamens and 
pistils are almost white. 
The anthers are a warm 
brown (Ruby and Chest- 
nut Brown). Clematis is 
all of a greenish cast, 
not a pure white. The 


ay ~ 
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leaves are not brilliant greens, but subdued. 

The black is used to shade the stamens and 

pistils with the green. Use but little. 
Epwarp T. REEVEs. 





DRESDEN FIGURE PAINTING. 





THE painting of Dresden figures differs 
from other figure painting in the respect that 
it is desirable to keep the color crisp and 
delicate, and as much as possible in the water- 
color style; occasionally, even outlining is 
allowable if put on in dainty touches with 
Red Brown or Brown No. 4 or No. 17. 

The smaller the figure the less elaborately 
it is worked up, but the method is the same 
in every instance. I will give the treatment 


for the figure shown in the centre of this 
page, which with a little modification can be 
Beginning with 


used for the smaller ones. 





the face, brush over it with a thin coat of 
medium (Copaiba six parts, Cloves one part) ; 
blend lightly with the finger till even. Make 
a flesh tint, composed of Pompadour one part 
to Canary Yellow two parts, and paint in 
lightly, using turpentine and a quill miniature 
brush No. 2. Do not try to blend yet, but 
make a shadow tint of Turquoise Green two 
parts, Violet of Iron one part, Gray for flesh 
one part, and Pearl Gray three parts. Work 
this into the delicate shadows about the eyes, 
nose, corners of the mouth, and edges of the 
face where the hair comes over, under the 
chin and the edge of the neck and the eye- 
brows. Put a little clear Pompadour into 
the cheeks, tip of the nose, and corners of the 
eyes. Now take a small, slanting deer-foot 
stippler and pat lightly over the face, blend- 
ing the tones together, but not enough to be 
muddy. If you find the paint coming off too 
freely, wait a little; it is too fresh. 


Meanwhile, 
work on the 
hair before the 
edges of the 
face become too 
dry. Take a 
square shader, 
flattening it on 
the palette af- 
ter charging 
with Shadow 
Color, sothates 
almost every 
separate hair 
willmakea 
mark. Then 
brush in the light part of the hair, drawing 
the tender shadow up into the hair. Never 
let the hard local color come on to the face 
without this softening with a bluish tone. 
Make a mixture of Sepia two parts, Violet of 
Iron one part, Finishing Brown one part, and 
work into the darker shadows of the hair. 

For hat and kerchief, lace ruffles, and petti- 
coats, paint in the shadows with a mixture 
of Carmine and Apple Green, making a soft 
gray. If you want the tone greenish, make 
the mixture just verging on the greenish tone. 
Use Pompadour (thin) for the ribbon in the 
hat. The gloves and stockings could be of 
Canary Yellow (thin) with Violet of Gold 
touched lightly in the shadows. For the 
coat use Pompadour (thin) with a little Vio- 
let of Iron in the shadows. The skirt may 
be of Apple Green (thin) with Violet of Gold 
(thin) in shadows. Paint the roses in first 
with Pompadour very lightly. Let the bag 
have a white upper and green under part, and 
let the ribbon be pink. The sash should be 
a mixture of all the colors. 

Stop every few moments and try the stip- 
pler on the face till it is blended smooth. Then 
touch the lips lightly with Pompadour and 
the eyebrows and eyelashes with the local 
color used for the hair. Stipple a little, so 
that no hard lines will be left. For the second 
firing wash over the eyelids and under the 
chin a mixture of Pompadour one part to 
Yellow Brown two parts, and a touch of 
Pompadour and Finishing Brown in deepest 
shadows. Where the color is too warm, cool 
off with shadow tint; where too blue, warm 
with Pompadour and Yellow Brown. 

Strengthen the draperies, giving some 
sharp touches of Violet of Gold in the deepest 
shadows of all colors but pink. Go over all 
pinks with Rose or Carmine No. 2. If the 
violet is too strong in the shadows, wash the 
local color—green or yellow—over it. 





Tue Public School Art Society of Chicago 
is said by a Chicago paper to be “a little 
coterie within the circle of the Woman’s 
Club.” Nevertheless, some one in that “ little 
coterie ” has had a big idea, namely, to show 
what a schoolroom ought to be, with walls 
harmoniously tinted and hung with good 
photographs of classic buildings and adorned 
with plaster casts from the antique. For our- 
selves, we have a great objection to the 
whitewash which clothed the walls when we 
went to school. 
A pretty tint 
is much nicer, 
and we should 
decidedly pre- KF 
fer the photo- ® a agSN/ 
g raaied and N kes 
casts to black- 
boards and 
maps and noth- 
ing more. We 
do not wonder 
that Superinten- 
dent Andrews 
and the Teach- 
ers’ Club favor 
the new idea. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LeonarRpo pA VINCI, by Eugéne Muntz, brings 
into two large volumes with many illustrations 
much of what has recently been discovered concern- 
ing the great founder of the Milanese School, and 
precursor of Bawn and Galileo. M. Muntz draws 
freely upon the manuscripts of Leonardo, published 
within the last ten years by Dr. Richter, Ravaisson- 
Mollier, and the Roman Academia dei’ Lincei. His 
own work is mainly in collating the manuscripts 
and drawings, with the few authentic paintings ex- 
isting, so as to show how the original idea of each 
of these arose in the artist’s mind, how it was modi- 
fied and matured, and finally expressed in perfect 
form. To this end he reproduces many of the 
sketches for the “ Adoration of the Magi,” the 
‘Last Supper,” the “ Virgin of the Rocks,” the 
* Saint Anne,” and the “ Mona Lisa,” and attempts 
to give some idea of the works that are lost—the 
colossal statue of Francesco Sforza, the “ Battle of 
Anghiera ” and the “ Leda.” He is more liberal 
in his attributions than Mr. Berenson, and admits 
to the list of genuine works of Leonardo the * Saint 
John the Baptist ” in the Louvre, and a head in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, discovered by Dr. 
Bode. Though he has had a much greater mass of 
material to draw upon, his judgment as to Leo- 
nardo’s scientific and engineering work differs little, 
except in details, from Dr. Richter’s. He relies 
much upon the opinion of experts in the various 
branches of investigation covered by the great art- 
ist’s speculations and experiments, and advances 
few ideas of his own. 

The illustrations vary extremely in merit. The 
“Head of Christ,” reproduced from the Brera 
drawing, is much less satisfactory than our repro- 
duction in the April number of The Art Amateur, 
and other drawings are poorly printed. On the 
other hand, the plates illustrating some of the pic- 
tures attributed to Leonardo on insufficient evidence 
have been very carefully prepared and printed, and 
the impressions are very handsome. Three or four 
of the full-page illustrations are from woodcuts, 
and one, the “ St. Anne,” from a pen drawing. 
There is a catalogue of the paintings and drawings 
at the end of the second volume, unhappily disfig- 
ured by several errors. (Heinemann, London, $15.) 





GAINSBOROUGH AND His PLAcE IN ENGLISH ART, 
by Walter Armstrong, is a book for the art lover 
and the student, and also for the general reader. 
The author writes agreeably, and his subject fur- 
nishes him with matter for speculation and descrip- 
tion and an abundance of entertaining anecdotes. 
Mr. Armstrong traces the beginning of what is 
known as the “ Old English School” to the minia- 
turists Hilliard, the Olivers, and Cooper, pointing 
out the qualities that distinguish them from the 
continental miniaturists of their time. He admits 
the preponderating influence of Vandyke, Lely, and 
other continental painters, and accords to Gains- 
borough’s first master, Gravelot, a decisive share in 
determining the character of the former’s work. 
But he maintains in an elaborate and interesting 
but fallacious argument in his Introduction that the 
tendency to facile execution and empty generaliza- 
tion, which was, finally, the death of the school, was 
the real and native source of the beauties which we 
admire in its representative works. Setting this 
apart, we find an excellent and very readable nar- 
rative of Gainsborough’s life, well seasoned with 
extracts from his lively-correspondence, and tales 
of his not always respectable associates. Mr. 
Armstrong mentions but few of the pictures by 
Gainsborough that have been acquired by American 
collectors. He names, so far as we can see, only 
one of these, Mr. W. H. Fuller, and his references 
to that gentleman’s collection are confined to saying 
that his large landscape, though genuine, is “ ju- 
venile ” and “ slavish,” and that his “ Blue Boy ” 
is not even a replica of the picture in the Duke of 
Westminster’s gallery, but only a copy, probably by 
the mediocre Hoppner. 

The volume, which is a very large one, is abun- 
dantly illustrated with excellent photogravures, 
many being printed in the text, and with lithographs 
after the artist’s sketches, which are still more ac- 
ceptable for their markedly artistic quality. (Heine- 
mann, London, $25.) 


MANUAL OF THE History oF FRENCH LITERATURE, 
by Ferdinand Brunetiére, of the French Academy. 
Mr. Brunetiére’s previous works in the history and 
criticism of literature give him a position of au- 
thority. In treating the history of French litera- 


ture, his originality, aside from the individuality of 
his opinions, consists in classifying it not into 
centuries and the arbitrary divisions of prose and 
poetry, but into “literary epochs.” A running 
essay occupies about a half of each page, and the 
other half is devoted to a series of marvellously 
devised notes, with an invaluable bibliography of 
each author. For the student nothing more useful 
could be devised. The manual, which begins with 
the year 842, is brought down to the end of the 
epoch of naturalism, or the year 1875, the last great 
figure studied being Alexander Dumas, fils. The 
solidity and dignity of the work, as well as its 
clearness and charm, will give it a permanent place 
in literature. As a text-book for schools and col- 
leges, it will be found not only instructive, but 
stimulating. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., $2.) 


Ropens Corners, by Henry Seton Merriman, is 
a study of late phases and developments in fashion- 
able charities, and illustrates the state of society 
that has made possible the recent scandals with 
regard to the British peerage. A German chemist, 
Von Holzen, has a recipe for making malgamite 
which saves half the cost, but is so dangerous to 
the lives of the employés that paper manufacturers 
refuse to use it. Von Holzen interests Lord 
Ferrify in the scheme, and an organization is 
formed in the Hague for its manufacture, because 
in that city they are protected from investigation 
and punishment by the peculiarities of international 
law. The action of the story is concerned with the 
detection and punishment of Von Holzen and his 
partner, which, curiously enough, is worked out to 
them by Tony Cornish, a nephew of the corrupt 
peer. A love story is cleverly interwoven through- 
out. The book is full of adventure, and the style 
in which it is written is pointed and sparkling. 
(Harper & Brothers, $1.75.) 


THE ADVENTURES OF FRANcOIS, by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell. ‘‘ The Adventures of Francois, Found- 
ling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing-Master during the 
French Revolution,” is the first work that Dr. 
Mitchell has done since his wonderfully successful 
“ Hugh Wynne.” It is crowded full of adventure, 
and is a vivid picture of life during one of the most 
thrilling episodes of modern times. The book has 
the same fidelity to the spirit of the times that 
marked “ Hugh Wynne.” Undoubtedly Dr. Mitch- 
ell’s first intention was to paint the social develop- 
ments of the French Revolution by passing a 
jack-of-all-trades like Francois through its. strik- 
ing scenes. Four types of the human nature 
characteristic of the Revolutionary material are 
drawn with a firm and careful hand: Frangois, in 
whom is seen a nature normal though gifted, and 
therefore able to rise out of his vicious surround- 
ings; Despard, his foil, who, weak and tainted in 
constitution and brain, gradually develops insanity ; 
Quatre Pattes, the criminal woman of Lombroso: 
and Ste. Luce, the French aristocrat, who is at 
once capable of chivalry, kindliness, vice—of a 
bravery that knows not fear, and a philosophy that 
knows not remorse. The fifth character in the 
book is Toto, a black poodle, who holds the key to 
many of the strongest situations. The scenes in 
the puppet-booth, in the house of the choristers, 
where the lonely boy makes friends with a circle of 
roof cats, the fight with the peasants on the steps 
of the chateau and that in the Madeloumettes with 
the doomed nobles, are full of animation, move- 
ment, and color. The thief is particularly lovable. 
As a study in mental phenomena, the fact that he 
died without shame or remorse for his “ profession” 
is a happy touch. Mr. Castaigne, who was sent to 
Paris to make the illustrations, shows in his draw- 
ings close sympathy with the purpose of the novel- 
ist. (The Century Co., $1.50.) 


CrooKED TRAILS WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED, by 
Frederic Remington. In this new volume of 
sketches by pen and pencil, Mr.. Remington gives 
us some further experiences among the Indians, 
Cow-boys, and “ Greasers,” and their life in the 
mountains and on the plains, and, in addition, takes 
us into the storied past, to scenes and tales of the 
Texas Rangers, in the days they were fighting 
Mexicans, and also trying incidentally to keep from 
being eaten up by the Comanches. (Harper & 
Brothers, $2.) 


How to Ger Stronc, AND How To Stay So. 
New and Revised Edition from New Plates, by 
William Blaikie. The first edition of “ How to Get 
Strong,” published in 1879, had an enormous sale, 
probably greater than any other athletic book ever 
had. This new edition covers a far more exten- 
sive field than the former, calling to its aid all 


that has been learned in the interim. It aims to 
show the present state of the art of body building; 
and by drawing upon all that ancient Greece and 
Rome and modern athletic Europe and America 
have contributed, the author—himself an athlete— 
has placed before the reader a book that seeks to 
help him and to do him good, to guard against the 
dangers, yet to secure most of the benefits accruing 
from athletic training. It rides no hobby, advises 
no pet exercise, calls for no apparatus or expense. 
Urging the need of daily exercise, it shows what 
to do and how to do it. Many lessons are drawn 
from the lives of the famous athletes of to-day 
and those of the past, which will aid the reader 
in dealing with his or her own case. The book is 
illustrated with numerous portraits. (Harper & 
3rothers, $1.75.) 

Our CONVERSATIONAL CIRCLE, by Agnes H. Mor- 
ton, with an introduction by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. Mr. Mabie in his introduction says that 
“ good talking never comes by nature; it demands 
too much, not only of the intelligence, but of those 
finer perceptions which areymade sensitive and keen 
only by habitual breathing in of the social atmos- 
phere and habitual insight into the temperament and 
thought of others.” The various chapters of “‘ Our 
Conversational Circle” discuss the necessiry elements 
in all good conversation, such as the choice of topics, 
the essentials of an agreeable style, leadership, 
mastery, sincerity and politeness, criticism, and the 
education of an adept in conversation. The final 
sentence in the book is most suggestive: “It is a 
significant fact that the most enlightened nations, 
in the settlements of differences, are learning to 
avoid war by timely arbitration; and what is arbi- 
tration but a colossal conversation?” (The Cen- 
tury Co., $1.25.) 

A Stupy or A CHILD, by Louise E. The 
story told is a seven years’ diary of a child’s natural 
growth, showing how he learned to talk, read, 
write, etc., without direct teaching. The collection 
of colored frontispieces, drawings, and cuttings, of 
which there are over five hundred, originated in the 
child’s mind as the result of his activity. They are 
accompanied by the child’s explanations, and in 
many instances are interesting and thoughtful. 
There is quite an element of fun throughout the 
book; this is particularly noticeable in his descrip- 
tion of his doll, where he refers to Capital O as 
a “ fatty o,” and he calls a Bunsen burner which 
the plumbers are using a “ chu chu in ee kitchen.” 
The results of the child’s study at home from an 
educational standpoint are given with sufficient 
clearness and authority to convince the most scep- 
tical of the practical value of child study. The 
fascination of watching the gradual unfolding of 
the little mind instantly seizes the reader, as the 
story is told so simply, without suggesting any of 
the hot-house methods so often producing the 
hybrid. We have all noticed and been impressed, 
almost startled, by unexpected bits of intelligence, 
but no one has given a complete and natural record 
of a child’s inner life before. EEach year marks the 
growth step by step, and almost every phase ot 
child life is taken up, under one condition or an- 
other, in this book in a practical way. (Harper & 
Brothers, $2.50.) 


Hogan. 


Poor RicHarp’s ALMANACK. “ Poor Richard’s 
Almanack,” by Benjamin Franklin, edited by Ben- 
jamin E. Smith, managing editor of the Century 
Dictionary, has been added to the dainty little 
“ Thumb-Nail Series.” This is an attractive and 
appropriate form for the first classic of American 
literature. It has a frontispiece portrait of Frank- 
lin, a fac-simile of the first number of the Almanack 
(for the year 1733) from an extremely rare copy, 
and is bound in full leather, richly stamped. (The 


Century Co., $1.) 


LittLe Rosesups, a fascinating book for the wee 
boy or girl, is beautifully illustrated with numerous 
full-page color plates after paintings in water-colors 
by Maude Humphrey. The pretty stories and verses 
are contributed by Elizabeth S. Tucker. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., $1.25.) 


An Antarctic Mystery, by Jules ans- 
lated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. ~The celebrateu . rench 
romancer has put forth a work, founded upon 
Edgar Allan Poe’s story, “The Adventures of 
Arthur Gordon Pym,” in which is revealed the 
manner of Pym’s death and how the redoubtable 
Dick Peters is restored to life. It is in his highly 
imaginative style. The translation is only fair, but 
we should hardly have expected the author or 
translator to call Providence the capital of Con- 
necticut, or to locate Nantucket Island in that State. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.50.) 

















ART NEWS AND NOTES. 


Arts held 
Waldorf- 


December 





Tue New York Society or KERAMIC 
its seyenth annual exhibition at the 
Astoria Hotel from December 12th to 
14th. This time many works far surpassed in artis- 
tic qualities those shown in former exhibitions. 

The china was placed upon rich and soft-colored 
draperies, high enough to be kept well in view dur- 
ing the crowded hours of the exhibition. Water- 
color studies and framed-panels were hung on the 
walls. The effect was artistic and harmonious. A 
feature of the exhibition were the deep, rich tones 
and high glazes of the china. 

The work of Mr. T. Marshall Fry, Jr., excelled 
in rich and glowing color. One of the most beauti 
ful was a decoration of narcissus, ornamenting a 
vase, the clear shadows in the white flowers massed 
against a wonderfuly rich background. His hand- 
ling of mountain-ash berries, English violets, purple 
and white asters, pine cones, azaleas, and roses on 
various vases showed his thorough knowledge of 
flowers. His arrangement of them is unique and 
striking. Mrs. T. Marshall Fry exhibited 
very dainty gold and jewel work. 

Miss Henrietta Barclay Wright designated her 
exhibit as “ Interglaze.”” One vase had milkweed 
for the and another the fleur-de-lis, 
blending into rich effects of colors, with deep glaze, 
suggesting underglaze. The subjects were purely 
decorative. A jar, “ The Carnival of the Butter- 
flies,” had strong, bright color that contrasted well 
with the softer tones of the flower pieces. 

Mrs. Anna B. Leonard’s dinner plates and tea-set 
of her own individual style, adapted from the Rus- 
and paste work, showed 


some 


decoration 


sian, in blue, gold enamel, 
her technical skill and unerring taste in table deco- 
ration. A plate in gold and red was very rich and 
elaborate. Mrs. Leonard this year introduced some 
lustre in her decorations. 

Miss Maud Mason had a large exhibit of great 
beauty. In the centre was a punch bowl with pink 
and white roses, treated with great delicacy. Her 
work showed clever handling and much good judg- 
ment in designing and choice of subject. 

Miss M. E. Mason showed a very charming tea- 
set in blue and gold, after the Sévres style, finished 
with enameis and roses. Also some conventional 
effects of jewels and enamels on vases over the 
painting. 

Miss Adelaide 
use of lustres, as was shown by her loving cup and 
pitcher. The former was painted with green lustre 
and steel blue on Belleek, with panels of charming 
cupids surrounded with gold work and jewels. 

Miss Emilie C. Adams showed miniatures on 
china and ivory from life, and fancy figures. A 
painting of a monk in a cellar was clear and correct 
In one figure the velvet dress was clev- 


lsop understands thoroughly the 


in tones. 
erly treated. 

Mr. Emile Aulich’s roses and nasturtiums were 
gracefully grouped and exceedingly well rendered. 

Miss Florence Allen showed a skilful reproduc- 
tion of Davenport ware, and a pink and gold plate 
of fine workmanship. 

In the centre of the room was shown Miss Leta 
Horlocker’s large punch bowl of American Belleek, 
The artist deserves much 
It is a piece of which 


decorated with grapes. 
praise for her excellent work. 
she may be justly proud. 

Miss Frances X. Marquard excelled in the deco- 
ration of a chocolate pot in Gothic design. Also a 
maroon dinner plate in white enamel and gold. 

Mrs. Martha J. Shaw exhibited miniatures and 
figures, also ideal heads in connection with lustre 
decorations. Mrs. Shaw’s portrait of Dr. Collyer 
attracted much attention, and also her portraits of 
children. Her work shows a thorough knowledge 
of drawing and modelling. 

Miss Anna Siedenburg had some very original 
examples of enamelling on china. Convivial figures 
‘n has-relief on a stem, and some fine scroll work 

7” enamel were new features. 
‘len P. Wickes showed some very dainty 
_ainting of hyacinths and orchids. 

Mrs. Carrie B. Dore: us, among other work, had 
a set of plates with hawthorn decoration. Also 
plates with poppies, and others with lustre coloring. 

Mr. George T. Collins excelled in the treatment of 
flowers and fruits. A set that claimed attention 
was painted with mushrooms in natural growth. 

Mrs. Mary Alley Neal is always original. This 
time her exhibit included a fascinating head of a 
Japanese girl, done after the Japanese style, the 
background enhanced with scrolls in copper lustre. 
Her very clever grape plate with conventionalized 
dragon border in bronzes is shown on page 46. The 


THE 


ART AMATEUR 


rest of her exhibit included a lamp with chrysan- 
themums and an exquisite vase with wallflowers. 

Mrs. H. P. Calhoun sent but a few pieces, but 
they were done in that delightfully dainty manner 
which is a characteristic of her work. 

Mr. Charles Volkmar’s work in underglaze cannot 
be too highly praised. The shapes modelled by 
himself were graceful in the extreme, and the color- 


ing in soft browns, yellows, pinks, and greens 
wonderfully effective. 
Mrs. E. P. Palmer’s exhibit showed her to be 


extremely industrious, for her pieces numbered six- 
teen and covered a wide range of subject—figures, 
miniatures, Her figures were, as usual, 
carefully studied and her painting of roses excep 
tionally good 

That Miss Mary Taylor is fond of experimen 
is shown by her portrait of Maxime Elliot, 
rounded by her favorite flower, the American 
Beauty. It is remarkable how she has managed to 


flowers. 


ting 
sur 


get the rich glowing color of the roses and yet has 
preserved the delicate flesh tint. Two vases in 
unique simple gray coloring were also shown. 


Space, unfortunately, does not permit me to give 


all the exhibits as much mention as I would desire, 


so I have therefore selected from each one or two 
subjects specially worthy of mention. Mrs. M. E. 
Tuttle’s morning glories and roses; Mrs. J. H. 
Tuttle’s Worcester-finish tea-set; Miss Isabel Wild- 
man’s card tray with forget-me-nots; Mrs. Howard 
Foster’s miniatures and fancy heads; Miss Helen 


B. Fogg’s set of dessert plates with humorous fig 
ures; Mrs. Annie E. Ferry’s tea-set with chrysan 
themums; Miss Elsie M. pretty paintings 
of small flowers on plates, carefully executed; Mrs. 
C. L. Blair’s with Mrs. W. I 


Burlock’s set of oyster plates, also jewelled work; 


Pierce’s 


vase carnations ; 


Miss Fanny Neal’s game platter, with clear and 
clean modelling; Mrs. E. S. Osborn’s a fish set, 


with shells; Miss G. Jenkins’ cupids 


Miss Genevieve Leonard’s claret jug; 


decorated 
and flowers; 


Miss Pearl W. Phelps’ loving cup; Mrs. H. 
P. Stewart’s toast cup; Miss Vina A. Ross’ fig 
ures, flowers, and landscapes, in connection with 


Miss Cora Wright’s vase, with 
jonquils blending into brown tones; Mrs. Augusta 
F. Sherman’s vase, with poppies; Miss Ann Shaw’s 
miniatures on ivory, and landscapes; Mrs. W. C. 
Rollins’ miniatures and fancy figure; Miss Low 
Evelyn Romaine’s small miniatures; Miss Florence 
Halsted’s vase, decorated with cupids, showing soft, 
delicate coloring; Miss Adelaide R. Husted’s glass, 


de corat ive scrolls > 


with gold and enamel decorations; Mrs. S. B. Hins 
Mrs. L. 


v10 


dale’s a vase with yellow cactus flowers; 
W. Holcombe’s tea-set, decorated with double 

lets; Mrs. W. P. Hibler’s lustre decoration, 
connection with gold and color effects, designs for 
dinner plates; Mrs. H. A. McLean’s deep roses in 
rich color, conventional gold, and work; 
Miss Marie Celine Dexter’s vase with geraniums; 


in 


enamel 


Mrs. Laura E. Cogswell’s bonbonniére and leaf 
decorations; Miss May Burrowes’ daisies and vio 
lets; Mrs. F. Hale Cardell’s panel of birds; Mrs 


Lois E. Andresen’s vases in underglaze and Empire 


set: Mrs. M. H. Austin’s miniatures; Miss Miriam 

L. Barr’s miniatures. F. R. PrrestTMAN. 
[Mrs. FANNy RowELL PRIESTMAN’S exhibit was 

a very varied one, and included a chocolate set, a 


lustre bowl, an arabesque plate, underglaze loving 
cups, and a model for a cup and saucer. Among 
the handsomest of her plates was one with ferns 
and lustre. In her work one always expects to find 
some new arrangement or some novel color scheme 
and, as the present exhibition proved, one was not 
disappointed.—Eb. ] 


Mrs. Cecit1A BENNETT held an exhibition of her 
decorated china at her studio during December 
The number of pieces was small, but the collection 
was a choice one. Among the best was a tankard 
with plums, in which the purple of the fruit and 
the bloom were wonderfully well rendered. The 
background was very harmonious, being in yellows 


and browns. A vase had red poppies against a 
reddish-brown background. Another had a spray 
of yellow roses against a corresponding back- 


ground; another a spray of violets against a back- 
ground in which yellow, green, and brown were 
charmingly blended. Mrs. Bennett’s work shows 
much originality in design, soft, harmonious color 
ing, and a high glaze. In connection with her 
exhibit was also one by Mrs. Deen-Gardner. The 
fish set with shells and seaweed were very daintily 
painted, as was also a cake plate with roses. On 
a beer pitcher and some steins were humorously 
depicted some of the doings of “ Brer Rabbit.” 
Her water-colors included two charming studies of 
violets and grapes. 


THe AMERICAN WaArTER-CoLor Socrety will hold 
their thirty-second annual exhibition in the galler- 
ies of the National Academy of Design from Feb- 
ruary 13th to March 11th. Exhibits will be received 
20th and 2ist. Out-of-town artists 
should consign their work to either Messrs. T. A. 
Wilmurt & Sons, 54 East Thirteenth Street, or 
George F. Of, 4 Clinton Place. For further particu- 
lars, apply to the secretary, Mr. C. Harry Eaton, 
53 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 


on January 


A RISING PORTRAITIST. 

Mr. MaAtruHias SCHLESSINGER, whose work as a 
portrait painter and miniaturist 1s now coming into 
notice, is a pupil of Francois Flameng and Gabriel 

But, born in New York, he did not go 
abroad until he had learned all that the schools of 


Ferrier 


his own city could teach him, and he may be said 
to have been grounded in his profession at the 
schools of the Art Students’ League, and to have 


gained from his Paris training only an added finish 
and a necessary confidence in himself. On his re- 
turn he painted for some years only genre subjects 
f but of late he has obtained 
for 


for European patrons, 


many commissions at home, and chiefly por- 
traits. He continues, however, to paint genre with 
nuch talent, as a pretty interior with two figures, 


Five O’clock Tea,” shows. He is equally clever 


several mediums, but notably so in water-colors 


ind oils. His miniature work on ivory, usually in 
the former medium, is distinguished for breadth 
and finish. He relies very little upon stippling, 


even in these minute heads, gaining his effect prin- 

| broad harmonized and 
a little work with the point, so delicately 
done that it requires a magnifying glass to perceive 
it. In his studio in the Carnegie building, where 
he has brought together the 


merely 


by washes 





by 


] 
ined 


treasures col 


embroidered 


artistic 
lected during years of travel 
bed curtains from the room of Napoleon III. at 
C House, Chiselhurst, England, 

Hungarian peasant embroideries, 


foreigi 
amden grotesque 
Japanese masks, 
he gives lessons in painting to a few 
not interfere with the 
As a portraitist, he 
succeeds best with women and children, and among 
the portraits now in progress are those of a hand- 
young lady in a violet gown and a child in 
a straw hat with red feathers and striped ribbons. 
In he 
complexion of the sitter and the 
ground, making a clever use, for this purpose, of 
reflections, which not only light up the 
but bring the most discordant tones into a 


and the like 
private pupils, 





which does 


is pursuit of his vocation. 


serio 


some 


a harmony between the 
dress and back- 


every case secures 


colored 
model, 
natural agreement. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
J. A. C_—C. von Bodenhausen is, we understand, 
1 young German artist of much promise, though 


the only work of his which has so far attained a 
wide celebrity is the charming Madonna of which 
you speak. This accounts for the fact that his 
name has not, so far, appeared in any dictionary of 


painters or other work on art 
So 


den ware for decorating can be seen at Miss M. T. 


The most complete assortment of Dres- 


Wynne’s, 65 East Thirteenth Street, New York 

Woop-Carver.—The decorative inlay you speak of 
is called Tarsia or wood mosaic work. It is a 
modification of marquetry and Buhl work It is 
done in just the same way as fret work, only that 
veneers are used instead of thick wood These 
veneers are of various colors, either natural or 
stained. In the near future we will give full in 
struction in the art. 

R. J.—For the carved alms-box given in our last 
issue the best wood is oak. The box is made up 
in the ordinary way, except that the back is pro 


longed, so that it may be hung on to the wall of the 
church. The sides of the box will only be one half 
the width of the front, otherwise it will protrude 
too far from the wall. In Gothic carving, and in 
fact in all geometrical carving, the beauty of the 
design depends upon the trueness of the outline 
more than on the actual work. The ground in this 
case is perfectly flat. Therefore the carving should 
be done on a separate piece of wood three eighths 
of an inch in thickness. When the carving is well 
advanced, the background should be sawn out with 
a fret saw. The carved ornament is then glued in 
its proper place to the box. When the glue is 
thoroughly dry, the carving is cleaned up with a 
hollow gouge, keeping a perfect line and true bevel, 
which latter should have about a quarter of an inch 
cant. Finish with three coats of boiled linseed oil. 

































M. T. WYNNE’S 
COMPLETE 
ART SUPPLY 
STORE 


ALWAYS WELL STOCKED 
65 East 13th Street, cor. Broadway 
NEW YORK 
All supplies of the ??igh¢ kind for Oil, 





Boston China 


38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1860. |, COOLEY, Proprietor. 


PRACTICAL DECORATORS 
and MANUFACTURERS of 
COOLEY’S GOLDS, BRONZES, 





Water-Color, China and Pastel Painting | 


—also, for Drawing, Etching, Modelling 
and PY ROGRAPHY 


Headquarters for Correct Materials for 


PAINTING 
Binant’s Wool Canvas, Grénié’s Indel- 
ible Dyes and special brushes. (Hand- 
book on Tapestry, 40 cents). 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


OF 


WHITE CHINA 
for DECORA TING 


IN AMERICA 


Novelties from all the Sassen 
in Europe and America 


| 


Special Agent for the Revelation China Kiln—the most | 


pertect ever invented 

New Illustrated Catalogue of White China mailed free 
upon application. Mail orders promptly filled. In 
writing, always mention The Art Amateur. Address 
M. T. Wywne, 65 East 13th St., cor. Broadway, N. Y. 


The Latest Novelties - The Lowest Prices 
+ The Most Reliable Service . 


OILS, etc.,as used constantly in our 
work rooms. These preparations are 
for sale at retail at all stores hand- 
ling Artists’ Materials, and at whole- 
sale by Jobbers of Artists’ Supplies. 
If your dealer does not have what you 
desire, send direct to us, and we 
will ship promptly. Weare also IM- 
PORTERS and DEALERS (both 
wholesale and retail) in WHITE 
CHINA for DECORATING, which 
we ship to any point desired. 


Our NEW Complete Catalogue 


of WHITE CHINA, just issued, will 
be sent on receipt of 20 cents, which 
amount will be deducted from first 
order for china, or refunded on return 
of catalogue in good condition. This 
catalogue will be sent FREE only to 
former patrons. (Mention The Art 
Amateur.) A specialty made of match- 
ing broken sets of every description. 
China decorated to order. 

Every practical requisite for China 
Decorating always on hand, and all 
articles thoroughly tested before 
being added to stock. 











AND FOR SALE 





“WILL ANY ROMAN .GOLD DO? 
Then Marsching’s is too good for you.” 


MARSCHING'’S GOLD IS UNIFORM AND RELIABLE 
BY ALL DEALERS. 

















GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. 





TRACE MARK. 





Boxes without our firm name are 


counterfeited. 


CHINA COLORS. 


MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden | 


* Directions for China vainting,”’ 


50 cents, (Germany). 











puri Exe» E} 
145 &197 STATE ST: 


ESTABLISHED SIXTY YEARS AGO 


WHITE CHINA 


FOR DECORATING 


If you have our Catalogue of recent 


date, please cross out our old and | 


write in new address. 
If you use White 
China and haven't 
our Catalogue, send 
for it. 


Note New Address 


Decorating Works 





AGee%¢2e, ART MATERIAL - WHITE CHINA - CHINA DECORATION. o*###0% 


“ SEE TH —_ ee reo i! 





8 
**and only 25 cents’’ 








550 








MRS. FILKINS, 


609 Main Street, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 


Presents for Men 





iB 


309 310 560 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CATALOGUI 





is7%0 FITCH 





Stearns Fitch Co., 


KILNS 


1898 





For Firing CHINA and GLASS cee 
With Natural and Artificial Gas and Charcoal. | ! 
(7 Sizes.) HIGHEST AWARD at World's Fair. Ww [a Ti 
Send Jor Descriptive Circular. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





_IT PAYS TO BUY THE BEST  * 


Che Hall Ril 


IS IN THE LEAD OF 


Quickness, Durability, Kigh Glaze, and Economy 


As attested by many references from all parts of the U.S. 


| William I. Crane Qo., 


Makers of Gas Appliances of all kinds, 


ALL OTHERS FOR 





1131 Broadway (near 26th Street), New York. 
| Established 1 783 BISCHOFF’S 
J. PoUy AT’ S ‘Select Vitrifiable Colors 
FOR CHINA 
s produce High Glazed 


CHINA 
J.P. 
a 


FR ance 
Our novelties and fancy 
shapes can be had from ail 
‘prominent dealers. Ask them 
for our catalogue 








Camera, From picture, person 
or nature, directly on paper, 
: canvas, etc. ,$5,upward. Photo 
\ tracings, 25c. Enclose astamp. 





‘Wright, Tyndale & Van Rod 
WHITE CHINA No. vhs + ast bec wi 


FOR DECORATING 
peRSS eRe 


Over Two Thousand Shapes in Stock 

We are confined to no particular make, but 
have the best FRENCH China finished 
to our special order 
Shipped direct to us in bond 

Large variety of our own shapes 

Control Decorating Establishment with four 
kilns for firing 

Supply teachers and pupils at the lowest 
price 

Ship all over the United States 

Give expert attention to correspondence and 
special orders. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE A.A. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





| 
# First in design 


@ Finest in quality— 
fy Factory founded 1797 


The “GDA” 
Limoges China 


1) ON WHITE WARE 













ON DECORATED 













A Is ‘ 
# Son NOW GDA 
; 4 »% 
FRANCE, MARKED 46%, 





| Mes. Rev. Lounssury, Glens Falls, N. Y. 





FOR AMATEURS. 
We are introducing the greatest advance 
ever made in 


China Painting 


Our new method for amateurs enables 


any one to easily execute 


Miniature and Figure Work 
securing perfect expression and detail in 
ONE firing.- Saves time and labor, is in- 
expensive, and produces results that can- 
not be surpassed. Process taught by 
mail. Terms very reasonable. For par- 
ticulars, address, 

CERAMIC PHOTO TYPE CO. 

’ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


Color Effects on all makes of 





Art Workers’ Solar Enlarging and Reducing | 





China. 
Fluxed and Superiorly Ground 
in Turpentine. 


Sifted for the 
Process, 


Dusting-on 


Bischoff’s Fine Enamels 


for China and Glass. 


BISCHOFF’S GOLD 


prepared on Glass and in Powder. 





List of co 


FRANZ A. BISCHOFF, 


Dearborn, Michigan. 


WHITE siroces CHIN A 
FOR DECORATIN( 


Superior Quatity ! 


lors on application. 





ARTISTIC 

China Decorators will find this 
make of Ware especially adapted to 
their wants, and can always be sure 


| of good results after firing. 


Illustrated catalogue sent on application 
to dealers. 


Sole Agents for the U. S. 


ENDEMANN & CHURCHILL 


50 Murray Street, New York 
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The Art Amateur 


Working Designs. 


Vol. 40. No.2. January, 1899. 


8 MH 


NO. 1954.—CARNATION DECORATION FOR A CALENDAR OR 
PHOTOGRAPH FRAME, By A.B. 


NO. 1955.—MONOGRAMS. 
NO. 1956.—DECORATION FOR A HANDKERCHIEF CASE. S.T.J 
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